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THE EMBASSY CHAPEL QUESTION, 1625-1660 


WILLIAM RALEIGH TRIMBLE 


RECURRENT problem vexing the 
A English government under the 
Tudors and Stuarts arose when- 

ever Roman Catholics avoided the pro- 
hibitions of the penal laws by attending 
religious exercises in the chapels of the 
various Catholic embassies in London 
and, in fact, were induced to do so by the 
ambassadors, who maintained English 
chaplains to preach in the native tongue. 
Beginning with the Acts of Supremacy 
and of Uniformity in the first year of 
Elizabeth’s reign, legislation was passed, 
at various intervals, defining the doc- 
trines and discipline of the established 
church; and the enactments which 
levied penalties for any dissent or dis- 
obedience from these were termed collec- 
tively “‘the penal laws.”’ At those times 
when Catholics seemed to be a particu- 
lar menace to the state—as in the 1570’s, 
after the pope had deposed Elizabeth, 
and in the 1580’s, when foreign invasion, 
which Catholics were suspected of favor- 
ing, seemed imminent—legislation specif- 
ically against them was passed, which, 
among other things, made it high treason 
to reconcile or to be reconciled to Rome 
or to be ordained a priest overseas and 
punished the saying and hearing of mass 
by fine and imprisonment. Severe as 
these laws might appear and stringent as 


their execution was at various times, 
their enforcement depended upon the 
exigencies of the moment and the atti- 
tude of the administrators, which thus 
permitted Catholics considerable periods 
of unofficial toleration and _ troubled 
peace. 

When Catholic diplomats from other 
countries attempted to circumvent this 
legislation by cloaking worship at their 
chapels by native Englishmen with diplo- 
matic immunity, thereby asserting a claim 
in international law which no publicist 
of the time or of later years recognized, 
the government was faced with the tick- 
lish problem of maintaining its public 
policy and, yet, of not offending the 
home governments of the ambassadors. 
Before 1625, attempts, only temporarily 
successful, were made to prevent such 
use of the embassy chapels—in 1563, 
1606, and 1611, in connection with the 
Spanish ,embassy;’ and in 1568, 1573, 
and 1576, in connection with the Portu- 
guese embassy.? When James I, in 1610, 
asked the foreign diplomats not to allow 
English Catholics to attend their chapels 
or English priests to celebrate mass 


*E. R. Apa, The extraterritoriality of ambassa- 
dors in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Lon- 
don, 1929), pp. 186-87, 189, and 190-91. 


2 Tbid., pp. 187-89. 
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there, only the Venetian ambassador 
complied. The common practice of the 
English government, therefore, came to 
be that enunciated by James in 1624: “‘It 
is true that the houses of Ambassadors 
are privileged places and though they 
cannot take them [i.e., English Catho- 
lics] out from their houses, yet the Lo. 
Mayor and Mr. Recorder of London may 
take them as they come from thence, 
and make some of them examples.’’4 
The government of Charles I, though 
inclined toward toleration of Catholics, 
was forced to appease the strong religious 
feelings of the people by periodically ar- 
resting those who heard mass at the 
embassies. Thus, on February 26/March 
8, 1626, officers were sent by the court of 
high commission to apprehend worship- 
ers at the town residence of the French 
ambassador, the Marquis de Blainville. 
When they trespassed onto the embassy 
grounds, seizing one of the Catholics 
there, a fight broke out with the am- 
bassador’s lackeys, creating a disturb- 
ance which necessitated the intervention 
of the envoy. As he felt that the English 
government was dilatory in making ade- 
quate reparations and apologies, the 
council found it necessary to mollify him 
by imprisoning the offending police be- 
fore his scheduled departure.® Apparent- 
ly, either the authorities did not make 


3 Ibid., p. 190. 

4 Ibid., p. 192. 

5 Calendar of state papers and manuscripts relating 
to English affairs, . ... Venice, 1625-1626, ed. A. B. 


Hinps (London, 1913) [hereafter cited as “Cal.S.P., 
Venice], XIX, 350; HistoricAL MANUSCRIPTS 
ComMISSION, The manuscripts of Henry Duncan 
Skrine, Esq.: Salvetti correspondence (11th report, 
appendix; London, 1887) [hereafter cited as “Sal- 
vetti correspondence’’|, Part I, p. 49. According to 
Salvetti the Earl Marshall Arundel stopped the 
riot; according to the Venetian report he came too 
late to interfere. 


®Cal.S.P., Venice, XIX, 350, 361, and 383; 
Salvetti correspondence, Part I, p. 57. 


their disapproval of such violations of 
diplomatic rights sufficiently emphatic 
or the pursuivants of Catholics were 
overly zealous; for Pesaro, the Venetian 
ambassador, mentioned in his dispatch 
of May 1, 1626 that there was another 
attack on the French embassy, which the 
attendants repelled.’ 

Both houses of parliament, annoyed at 
similar abuses of diplomatic immunity, 
petitioned the king, April 10, 1628, that 
the foreign envoys should not be al- 
lowed to maintain public chapels in their 
residences and that attendance at re- 
ligious exercises there by English sub- 
jects should be stopped by guards sta- 
tioned in the neighborhood to arrest 
them.* The king assented to these de- 
mands on April 28, 1628.° 

The apparent failure of this prohibi- 
tion led to an order in council, March 10, 
1630, which forbade Catholics to hear 
mass at the embassies. Secretaries Dor- 
chester and Coke were instructed to in- 
form each ambassador;'® and Soranzo, 
the Venetian representative, wrote on 
March 22 to his government that Coke 
had explained to him that the decree was 
intended in no way to derogate from 
diplomatic privileges and immunities but 
rather to prevent scandal among the 
English Protestants and _ resentment 
against the policies of the English gov- 
ernment.” A week later Soranzo reported 
that this new order had been enforced on 
the previous Sunday. Guards were placed 
about twenty paces from the Venetian 
and Spanish embassies and that of the 
French ambassador extraordinary, and 

7 Cal.S.P., Venice, XTX, 308. 

8 Salvetti correspondence, Part I, p. 147. 

9 Tbid., p. 149. 

1° Calendar of State Papers, Domestic.... of 


Charles I, 1629-1631, ed. J. Bruce (London, 1860) 
{hereafter cited as “Cal.S.P., Domestic’’|, p. 209. 


1 Cal.S.P., Venice, 1629-1632, ed. A. B. HINDS 
(London, 1919), XXII, 304. 
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all Catholics were arrested as they left 
the premises.” 

The Spanish ambassador, Don Carlos 
Coloma, unsuccessfully attempted to ob- 
tain the release of those arrested while 
emerging from his residence.'? To pre- 
vent future causes for offense he took a 
house in the country, being prompted by 
the fact that on the previous Sunday 
agents who attempted to arrest Catholics 
who had been worshiping at the embassy 
were beaten off by his attendants and the 
prisoners rescued; while a similar scene 
had also taken place at the residence of 
the French ambassador extraordinary. 
When Secretary Coke protested to Co- 
loma in the king’s and the council’s name 
against his servants’ actions, the Spanish 
ambassador replied that he would feel 
the matter was properly settled only if 
the king would punish those responsible 
for violating the extraterritoriality of his 
embassy.*4 

On April 19, 1630 the Venetian senate 
directed its representative in England 
to follow the example of the other diplo- 
mats in regard to the “‘chapel”’ problem, 
though he was to attempt to obtain the 
release of persons arrested for attending 
religious exercises at the embassy. On 
May 17 Soranzo replied that his course of 
action had been successful in avoiding 
the disturbances characterizing arrests at 
other diplomatic residences."® 

Five years passed before attention was 
again paid to the question. On April 12, 
1635 an order in council enjoined the 
secretary of state, Sir John Coke, to in- 
form the French, Spanish, and Venetian 
ambassadors that the king, without in- 
tending to infringe on their diplomatic 
rights, wished the penal laws to be ob- 
served. Therefore, in the future no Eng- 


” Ibid., pp. 308-9. 
"3 Ibid., p. 310. 
"4 Ibid., pp. 314-15. 


5 [bid., p. 323. 
6 Tbid., p. 337. 


lish, Irish, or Scotch priests should say 
mass or preach in English in their chap- 
els.17 The government, however, in- | 
tended to keep its promise to respect 
diplomatic immunity. When a priest, ap- 
prehended for saying mass, escaped into 
the French embassy and was recaptured 
there in violation of its extraterritorial- 
ity, he was set free and his pursuers were 
arrested at the demand of the French 
ambassador. 

With time, enforcement became lax. 
Anzolo Correr, the Venetian ambassador, 
wrote on September 18, 1636 that it was 
very easy to hear mass at the embassies’? 
and repeated this in another dispatch, 
May 29, 1637.7 This was corroborated 
by a letter written sometime in 1637 by 
Francis Newton, a pursuivant, to in- 
form the council that large crowds at- 
tended religious services daily at the 
Spanish embassy.” 

Later that year the official attitude 
grew stricter, owing to the repercussions 
resulting from the conversion of the 
Countess of Newport to Catholicism. 
Archbishop Laud proposed in the privy 
council that English subjects be for- 
bidden to attend mass at the embassies ;” 
this the council did by proclamation, 
December 20, 1637, placing severe penal- 
ties on its infraction.?? The Catholic re- 
action was one of open and barely re- 


17 Cal.S.P., Domestic, 1635, ed. J. BRucE (Lon- 
don, 1865), p. 21. 

18 Cal.S.P., Venice, 1632-1636, ed. A. B. HInps 
(London, 1921), XXIII, 422 and 432. 

19 Cal.S.P., Venice, 1636-1639, ed. A. B. Hinps 
(London, 1923), XXIV, 69. 

20 Tbid., p. 217. 

2 Cal.S.P., Domestic, 1637-1638, ed. J. BRUCE 
(London, 1869), p. 75. 

2 Cal.S.P., Venice, XXIV, 324; S. R. GARDINER, 
History of England (London, 1896), VIII, 239-40; 
Gordon ALBION, Charles I and the court of Rome 
(London, 1935), pp. 212-13. 

33 Cal.S.P., Venice, XXIV, 324; GARDINER, VIII, 
241-42. 
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pressed defiance, and the various chap- 
els continued to be filled.?4 

When a deputation of members of the 
Long Parliament called on Charles I in 
February 1641, to discuss restrictions on 
Catholic activities, he promised them to 
stop worship at the embassies.” A little 
later, on Easter Sunday, the lord mayor 
of London intervened to prevent the 
Spanish and Portuguese embassies from 
being stormed by a crowd gathered in 
anger at the large numbers worshiping 
there.” Subsequently, on May 10, the 
commons ordered the lord mayor of Lon- 
don and the justices of the peace in the 
vicinity of the capital to prevent attend- 
ance at mass at the various diplomatic 
residences. And to make certain the or- 
der was enforced, these officers were re- 
quired to be ready at any time to report 
the results of their work to the com- 
mons.”? A few weeks later, on May 31, 
Giustinian, the Venetian ambassador, re- 
ported to his government that on the 
previous Sunday the Portuguese em- 
bassy had been surrounded, and eighty 
persons arrested for attending services 
there.”* 

The practice of hiring English priests 
as embassy chaplains produced a strain 
on Anglo-Venetian relations in 1641. 
Giustinian, upon his arrival in England, 
had inquired if the government recog- 
nized the immunity of his chaplain, 
Cuthbert Clopton, and the question was 
answered in the affirmative.?? Despite 
this, Clopton was arrested while walking 


24 GARDINER, VIII, 242. 

2s Cal.S.P., Venice, 1640-1642, ed. A. B. Htnps 
(London, 1924), XXV, 123. 

26 Tbid., p. 145. In a footnote it is stated that the 
riot took place on the Thursday after Easter Sun- 
day. 

27 Journals of the house of commons, April 13, 
1640—M arch 14, 1642, I, 141. 

28 Cal.S.P., Venice, XXV, 154. 

29 Tbid., p. 189. 
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on the street; his claim to diplomatic im- 
munity was denied; and he was tried and 
sentenced to death on July 21/31, 1641.3° 
The ambassador immediately appealed 
to the king for his chaplain’s release. In 
answer, Charles expressed his disap- 
proval of the affair" and, on July 17, sent 
a message to the house of lords explain- 
ing the matter and stating that Giustini- 
an was not to be considered culpable as 
he had been ignorant of the English penal 
laws when he had brought Clopton with 
him from France three years previously. 
The chaplain, he recommended, should 
be released and immediately exiled, to 
return to England at his own peril; and 
foreign ambassadors should be informed 
that in the future they must not retain 
English priests as chaplains. 

The French and Spanish ambassadors, 
feeling that the affair affected their 
rank, offered Giustinian their good of- 
fices, which he declined, in order to await 
the result of the king’s intervention. 
Charles, with the approval of both 
houses of parliament, ordered the chap- 
lain’s release; but the fulfilment of the 
order was delayed by the secretary of 
state, Sir Henry Vane; and Clopton, in 
the meantime, was brought to trial and 
condemned to death. He was finally set 
free only by a second intervention of the 
king on the night before his scheduled 
execution.*3 The secretary to the English 
legation at Venice, Gilbert Talbot, in- 
formed the Collegio, on August 9, 1641, 
that Clopton has been arrested in pur- 
suance of a parliamentary decree of July 
24, 164134 which required that all priests 


3° Tbid., p. 190. 

3" Tbid. 

32 Journals of the house of lords, IV, 317. 
33 Tbid., pp. 191-92. 


34The commons on July 8/18, 1641 passed a 
resolution declaring that no foreign diplomat should 
shelter an English priest; this the king accepted on 
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must leave the realm under pain of 
death. If he had belonged to any other 
nationality than English, his diplomatic 
immunity would have been respected.* 

On August 14 two English chaplains of 
the Portuguese ambassador were ar- 
rested but were rescued by the Portu- 
guese and French embassy staffs before 
being taken to prison.** Later in the 
month disturbances were created at the 
Portuguese embassy by persons aroused 
by the large numbers who worshiped 
there and by the employment there of 
English chaplains. To remedy the situa- 
tion, the king and parliament took meas- 
ures to provide greater respect for this 
diplomatic residence in the future;3? 
therefore, when a William Pannett, 
falsely posing as deputized to arrest 
mass-goers, created a riot there on 
September 5, he was cited before the 
house of lords.’ Similarly, in the be- 
ginning of November when two officers, 
authorized by the commons to arrest 
priests, broke into the residence of the 
Tuscan envoy and arrested his suite, the 
commons summoned the agents before 
them for an explanation and freed the 
prisoners.*? 

Throughout 1643 and 1644 the atti- 
tude of parliament remained very strict. 
On June 12, 1643 a delegation was sent 
by the commons to protest to various 
diplomats against the abuse of their 
chapel privileges.*° Two months later, in 





July 17/27, 1641 (ibid., p. 195; Cal.S.P., Domestic, 
1641-1643, ed. W. D. Hamitton [London, 1887], 
p. 117). 

3% Cal.S.P., Venice, XXV, 195-96. 

36 Tbid., p. 198. 

37 [bid., p. 203. 

38 Journals of the house of lords, IV, 380. 

ys Journals of the house of commons, II, 302; 

W. H. Coates, The journal of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes 
(New Haven, 1942), pp. 69 and 131-32. 

4° Journals of the house of commons, March 15, 
1642—December 24, 1644, III, 125. 


August, the chaplain of the Spanish am- 
bassador, though a subject of the king of 
Spain, was arrested while riding in the 
ambassadorial coach; and in November, 
when the commons appointed a com- 
mittee to deal with the Spanish envoy 
concerning priests sheltered in his resi- 
dence, it also directed the committee on 
examinations to apprehend any priest 
entering or leaving an embassy.* This 
alarmed the Spanish and Portuguese 
representatives, and they immediately 
sent away the clergy living in their 
houses, as they had been informed that 
parliament intended to have their em- 
bassies searched. 

The commons again, in September 
1644, took a strong stand against the use 
of the Spanish embassy as a refuge for 
priests. On the roth it sent a committee 
to the ambassador with the names of 
English priests known to be in his resi- 
dence and requested that they be de- 
livered up to the government.‘4 Four 
days later another committee was di- 
rected to ask the ambassador to surrender 
four Irish priests, who, they understood, 
were being sheltered in the embassy.‘ 
On that same day the committee ap- 
pointed on September 10 reported that 
the envoy denied having a large number 
of clergy in his house and claimed that 
there were but three or four English and 
two or three Irish priests, whom he had 
brought with him from Spain and 
Flanders. It was his right, he asserted, 
guaranteed by diplomatic immunity, not 
only to worship as he pleased but also to 
have such religious ministers as he felt 


41 Cal.S.P., Venice, 1643-1647, ed. A. B. Hinps 
(London, 1926), XXVII, 12. 


42 Journals of the house of commons, III, 318. 
43 Cal.S.P., Venice, XXVII, 58. 

44 Journals of the house of commons, III, 623. 
45 Tbid., p. 628. 
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necessary; and they, too, shared in the 
privilege of diplomatic immunity. Be- 
cause of his respect for parliament, how- 
ever, he agreed to write his king to send 
him an equal number of priests of other 
nationalities in place of the English and 
Irish at present in his service, whom he 
would send out of England if parliament 
would give them safe passage.*° 

The Spanish ambassador opened an- 
other troublesome case when he com- 
plained to the committee for foreign af- 
fairs on June 30, 1645 that Edward 
Lusher, an Englishman acting as his 
interpreter, had been arrested, while en 
route to Flanders, on the charge of being 
a priest. The next day this committee, 
having been advised that the charge was 
groundless, determined that the most 
feasible solution would be to send Lusher 
out of England on the pledge of the 
Spanish ambassador that he would not 
return.47 Despite this, the interpreter 
was not released, and the ambassador in- 
formed the lords and commons on July 2 
that Lusher was to be brought to trial 
that day. The two houses, therefore, 
agreed that he should be set free and ac- 
cepted the proffered guarantee of the 
diplomat that he would leave England 
and not return.‘ 

The last two cases concerning embassy 
chapels, which occurred before the execu- 
tion of Charles I, involved the represent- 
atives of the two ruling branches of the 
Habsburg dynasty. When the dwelling 
of the Imperial resident in England, 
Francis Paul Freiherr von Lisola, was 
sacked by parliamentary troops in the 
early summer of 1645, during his absence 
in Flanders, two English priests were 
arrested.4? And on June 17, 1648 a dele- 

46 Ibid., pp. 627-28. 

47 Journals of the house of lords, VII, 466 and 469. 

48 Tbid., pp. 470-71. 

49 Cal.S.P., Venice, XXVII, 201. 
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gation was sent by the committee of both 
houses to the Spanish ambassador to re- 
monstrate against his giving asylum to 
English and Irish priests.*° 

With the rise of Cromwell, Catholics 
began to enjoy a greater degree of tolera- 
tion, owing partly to the Protector’s per- 
sonal philosophy of toleration and partly 
to the necessities of the Anglo-French al- 
liance. Nonetheless, when the pro-royal- 
ist sympathies of the Catholics seemed a 
menace to the state, certain restrictions 
were imposed; their enforcement, how- 
ever, with certain exceptions, was not 
severe. In fact, these laws were designed 
chiefly as a threat with which to control 
Catholic activities. 

Nevertheless, opposition to so publica 
manifestation of Catholic worship as 
large-scale attendance at the embassy 
chapels lasted until the latter part of the 
1650’s. On December 4, 1649 the council 
of state and the admiralty committee 
directed that the residence of the Portu- 
guese representative be searched for 
priests,” on March 31, 1651 the council 
ordered that steps should be taken to 
prevent Catholics from hearing mass at 
the embassies and to prohibit the entry 
of priests from foreign countries,” and on 
November 4, 1652 it directed that infor- 
mation which it possessed concerning the 
English attending mass at his dwelling® 
be presented to the Portuguese ambassa- 
dor. 

During the early months of 1653 the 
government acted in an equally strict 
manner. On January 7 John Thurloe was 
ordered by the committee for trade and 

5° Cal.S.P., Domestic, 1648-1649, ed. W. D. 
HamILTon (London, 1893), p. 132. 

st Cal.S.P., Domestic, 1649-1650, ed. M. A. E. 
GREEN (London, 1875), p. 558. 

8 Cal.S.P., Domestic, 1651, ed. M. A. E. GREEN 
(London, 1877), pp. 119-20. 


33 Cal.S.P., Domestic, 1651-1652, ed. M. A. E. 
GREEN (London, 1877), p. 474. 
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foreign affairs to draw up a paper, in 
pursuance of previous directions from 
the council and parliament, forbidding 
worship by the public at the embassy 
chapels;54 and this document was shortly 
afterward transmitted to the diplomatic 
corps. In it a distinction was made be- 
tween attendance at mass by English, 
Irish, and Scotch Catholics and by for- 
eigners; only the latter were allowed to 
worship in the embassy chapels. This at 
first angered the diplomatic corps and 
especially the Spanish ambassador, 
whose chapel had long been the one most 
frequented; in the end, however, he de- 
cided to conform.** The council, disre- 
garding such opposition, on February 16 
ordered an enforcement of its request,‘’ 
and on the 17th directed Sir Henry Mild- 
may and a Mr. Scott to take evidence in 
writing and report concerning attendance 
at mass at the embassies.** 

According to a report to his govern- 
ment made by Lorenzo Paulucci, the 
Venetian secretary, on February 8, 1654, 
the laws of Elizabeth and James IJ against 
Catholics had now been reissued in their 
utmost severity, so that members of that 
religion were attempting to effect a 
compromise with Cromwell and the 
council;5? and on July 9 he wrote that the 
fury of the persecution had been ‘“re- 
doubled.’° The effect of this on the 
Catholic diplomats was shown when 
Paulucci stated in March that he had to 
maintain his chaplain in secret and that 
mass was celebrated only in a small 


54Cal.S.P., Domestic, 1652-1653, ed. M. A. E. 
GREEN (London, 1878), pp. 78-79, 84, and 87. 


8 Cal.S.P., Venice, 1653-1654, ed. A. B. Hinps 
(London, 1929), XXIX, 21. 


5° Ibid. 

57 Cal.S.P., Domestic, 1652-1653, p. 168. 
8 Ibid., p. 170. 

9 Cal.S.P., Venice, XXIX, 179. 

% Tbid., pp. 233-34. 


room.” In July he appealed for more ade- 
quate remuneration on the plea that 
without sufficient funds to maintain the 
standard of living his position called for, 
he and his suite could not secure the 
recognition demanded by their status 
and would then risk the dangers threaten- 
ing all Catholics.” 

The reasons for this growing severity 
were less a matter of religious prejudices 
than of suspicion of Catholic pro-royalist 
sympathies and of their participation in 
the royalist plot of May 1654. In 1650 
the penal laws punishing recusancy had 
been repealed, but this abrogation was 
not extended to include acts specifically 
directed against Catholics, so that the 
ordinances against celebrating and hear- 
ing mass and being a priest remained in 
force. On April 24/May 4, 1655 Crom- 
well issued a proclamation providing for 
the enforcement of these acts and order- 
ing that the oath of abjuration of 1643, 
which contained a denial of fundamental 
Catholic doctrines, should be revived 
and administered to all Catholics over 
twenty-one, a refusal to subscribe to it 
entailing the forfeiture of two-thirds of 
one’s property.* 

The enforcement of these measures 
was sufficiently stringent to limit the 
success of a small-scale Catholic re- 
nascence in England, which, however, 
still continued to thrive to some degree, 
as Sagredo reported at the beginning of 
October.°4 The approaching war with 
Spain prevented any immediate mitiga- 
tion in the harsh execution of these laws; 
and, when the Spanish ambassador 

6 Tbid., p. 194. 

& Tbid., p. 240. 

63 Cal.S.P., Domestic, 1655, ed. M. A. E. GREEN 
(London, 1881), pp. 139-40; Cal.S.P., Venice, 1655- 
1656, ed. A. B. Hryps (London, 1930), XXX, 


54-55; W. K. Jorpan, The development of religious 
toleration in England (Cambridge, 1938), III, 184-86. 


64 Cal.S.P., Venice, XXX, 114-15. 
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closed his residence preparatory to leav- 
ing the country, over twenty religious, 
who had long had shelter there, now 
begged the Venetian envoy for refuge in 
order to avoid the penalties of the law. 
This Sagredo granted, as his policy had 
been consistently to provide all possible 
religious ministrations for the Catholics, 
including the maintenance of a corps of 
over twenty priests, with six daily masses 
and ten on festivals, which were not suf- 
ficient, however, as the chapel was al- 
ways filled to overflowing.* 

Greater public opposition to such 
abuse of a diplomatic privilege, now that 
England was fighting a Catholic power, 
became manifest, and on November 20, 
1655 information concerning the large 
numbers frequenting the Venetian chapel 
was given to the lord president of the 
council.” On Sunday morning, January 
6/16, 1655/1656, guards were placed in 
the vicinity of the Venetian embassy, 
but at a sufficient distance not to give 
offense to the ambassador, in order to 
apprehend those worshiping there. When 
this became known to the congregation, 
some remained in the embassy, but 
others were induced to leave by spies 
placed among the worshipers to urge 
them to venture out. Eventually a large 
number—one hundred according to the 
newspaper, Mercurius Politicus; and four 
hundred according to Sagredo—were ar- 
rested.°” 

The resentment felt at such a large- 
scale use of the Venetian embassy’s 
chapel led to a suggestion in the council 
that services there be restricted to the 
ambassador and his suite. This Cromwell 

65 Ibid., pp. 128-29. 
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rejected, partly because it would offend 
Sagredo and deprive him of the liberty 
possessed by his fellow diplomats and 
partly because it was not he but the Eng- 
lish who were violating the law.® 

On January 12/22, 1655/1656 a proc- 
lamation was issued to the magistrates 
and ministers of the County of Middle- 
sex, which ordered that a guard be sta- 
tioned in suitable places around the em- 
bassies to apprehend those attending 
mass there and to bring them before the 
magistrates for prosecution.°® The alarm 
this caused in diplomatic circles led the 
Venetian government to direct Sagredo 
on February 12, 1656 to uphold his 
diplomatic immunities, while conducting 
himself in a tactful manner to avoid giv- 
ing further offense.7° 

Apparently he decided to restrict the 
use of his chapel, because on March 3, 
1656 the embassy secretary stated that 
the closure of the Venetian, French, and 
Spanish embassies’ chapels had so in- 
creased the attendance at the Portuguese 
embassy’s as to arouse the suspicion of 
the Protestant clergy, and those attend- 
ing had been arrested by guards placed 
at the entrance and fined.” But by No- 
vember the Venetian embassy had re- 
opened its chapel, for in that month two 
Catholic women helped the government 
to arrest an Irish priest by swearing that 
he had said mass there.” 

Up until December 1656 Bordeaux, 
the French ambassador, had at various 
times been able to assure Cardinal 
Mazarin that toleration was a reality in 
England. But changes in this policy dur- 
ing that month, following the introduc- 
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tion into parliament on November 29 of 
a bill severely restricting, under pain of 
strict penalties, the freedom Catholics 
had been enjoying, caused Bordeaux to 
call the Protector’s attention to the fact 
that the good relations upon which the 
Anglo-French alliance was predicated 
would be seriously strained if Catholics 
were subjected to rigid restrictions, and 
he further pointed out that this was owed 
to France as a reciprocal courtesy for its 
efforts in behalf of the Vaudois.73 On 
December 26 Cromwell wrote Mazarin 
that public and legal toleration of Catho- 
lics was impossible, though his govern- 
ment would treat them as leniently as 
possible; and in Paris, Lockhard, the 
British ambassador, gave similar private 
assurances which satisfied the French 
government.”4 

The exact terms of the bill were not de- 
termined till the following June, a delay 
which gave rise to constant rumors which 
alarmed both the English Catholics and 
the diplomatic corps. Giavarina, the Ve- 
netian resident, was able to report on 
April 6, 1657 that Holy Week had been 
celebrated in his chapel without interfer- 
ence;’5 yet a week later, on April 13, he 
wrote that religious services had had to 
be suspended for a time, thus emptying 
the previously crowded embassy chap- 
els, which apparently had again been 
reopened to the public after their closure 
early in 1656. 

Bordeaux’s efforts during June in be- 
half of the Catholics surprised them, as 
they had traditionally considered not 
France but Spain as their friend. In the 
beginning his attempts to secure an Eng- 

73 JoRDAN, III, 191; C. H. Firtu, The last years 
of the Protectorate, 1656-1658 (London, 1909), I, 
77-78. 

74 JORDAN, III, 191; Firtu, I, 78-79. 

8 Cal.S.P., Venice, 1657-1659, ed. A. B. Hinps 
(London, 1931), XXXI, 36. 

16 Tbid., p. 38. 


lish chaplain in close contact with the 
leaders of that religion failed, as he not 
only had to dismiss his first choice as too 
pro-Spanish but found that attitude too 
prevalent to make the choice of a succes- 
sor easy. When the Catholic religious 
superiors called on the ambassador to 
thank him for his help, he asked them 
pointedly why they looked to Spain, a 
weak state, instead of to the more power- 
ful French government for help. One of 
the priests answered that it was in grati- 
tude for Spain’s favors in the past.77 

When the bill in its final form was 
signed by Cromwell, June 26, 1657, it 
provided, among other things, as in the 
proclamation of 1655, that all suspected 
Catholics should take the oath of ab- 
juration, under penalty of forfeiting 
two-thirds of their property to the gov- 
ernment. It also contained this section 
concerning embassy chapels: 

And it is hereby further Enacted by the 
Authority aforesaid, That it shall not be Law- 
full for any Subject of this Commonwealth, 
(other than the House-hold Servants that shall 
come over with any Embassador or Agent) at 
any time to be present at Mass, at the House of 
any such Embassador or Agent, or any other 
place whatsoever, upon pain and penalty of 
One hundred pounds and Imprisonment, by 
the space of Six Moneths; The one Moity of 
the said forfeiture to be to the use of His High- 
ness the Lord Protector and His Successors, 
and the other Moitie to the Informer; to be re- 
covered by Action, Bill, Plaint, Suit or In- 
formation in any Court of Record, in which 
no Essoign, Protection or Wager of Law shall 
be allowed.78 


For some weeks after the law was en- 
acted, it was not enforced, as Giavarina 
informed his government that his chapel 
was crowded, since the chapels in the 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese embas- 
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sies were no longer open; and on feasts 
and special occasions he had to obtain 
the services of extra priests, as he had 
had to do shortly before when celebrating 
a victory with a Te Deum, which the gov- 
ernment ministers had attended.7”? By 
the end of July, however, he reported a 
vigorous execution of the terms of the 
bill.8° 3 

In the first part of December 1657 
eight or nine priests were arrested and 
imprisoned by order of the council, en- 
abling Cromwell to prove to parliament 
that the law was being enforced. Eventu- 
ally all were released without indictment 
or trial.** One of the priests, Father de la 
Croy, who had been seized at the home 
of the Countess of Rivers, was reportedly 
a chaplain and interpreter to the Vene- 
tian resident. That diplomat, however, 
because the arrest had taken place out- 
side his dwelling, proceeded cautiously, 
especially after the secretary of state 
told him that chaplains of ambassadors 
must be foreigners, since all English, 
Irish, and Scotch priests were considered 
by law to be traitors to the realm, and 
that no chaplain could exercise his func- 
tions outside a diplomatic residence.” 

To avoid trouble all the foreign repre- 
sentatives acted with discretion in cele- 
brating Christmas of 1657 quietly.* This 
decision was motivated, as far as the 
Catholic envoys were concerned, by the 
increasing severity of the government 
due to the approaching assembling of 
parliament.*4 Later, during the spring, 
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the government seems to have slackened 
its policy of enforcement, because the 
Venetian resident was able to report that 
Holy Week had been celebrated in his 
chapel, and he mentioned no govern- 
mental interference.*s 

To prevent Catholics and royalists 
from taking advantage of the unsettled 
conditions in England, they were exiled 
from London and Westminster to their 
country homes on April 23/May 3, 1659; 
and those without rural residences were 
commanded to stay in their usual dwell- 
ings and not to go beyond five miles, 
under pain of severe penalties, until the 
following June 10.” In enforcing this reg- 
ulation, houses in London were searched 
so thoroughly that even diplomatic resi- 
dences were included, despite their im- 
munity, though the Venetian embassy 
was not disturbed.*7 

In the spring of 1660, just before the 
Restoration, the English government 
issued various regulations concerning 
Catholic priests and laymen but ap- 
parently made no effort to interfere with 
worship in the embassy chapels. Bor- 
deaux, the French ambassador, cele- 
brated the restoration of peace between 
France and Spain by a public Te Deum 
in his chapel.*® On Good Friday the 
chapel of the Venetian resident was 
thronged by Catholics praying both for 
themselves and for the Venetian senate." 
And on June 11, less than a month after 
the king’s return, the Venetian envoy 
wrote to the doge and senate that it was 
generally expected that Charles II would 
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be more conciliatory toward the Catho- 
lics than past governments had been.®° 


The gist of the embassy chapel prob- 
lem was whether the extra-territorial 
nature of the chapel shielded a person 
from prosecution for violating those Eng- 
lish laws which commanded attendance 
at the services of the established church 
and penalized nonattendance™ and also 
from prosecution for violating that law 
which forbade the saying and hearing of 
mass.” As the regulation of religion was 
considered in the seventeenth century to 
be the sovereign right of a state and as 
attending mass at the embassies con- 
stituted both a positive violation of a 
specific prohibition and a failure to obey 
a specific command, the government had 
two legal alternatives valid in domestic 
law and unchallengeable in international 
law under which it could prosecute 
Catholics. 

The situation was not materially 
altered by the repeal of the penal laws in 
1650, since the specific prohibition con- 
cerning saying and hearing mass re- 
mained; and when the Instrument of 
Government of 1653 enjoined worship 
only in a legalized sect, of which Catholi- 
cism was not one, conditions were prac- 
tically the same as before 1650. The act 
of 1657 made no further change, since it 
merely embodied a legal practice based 
on several different enactments into one 
specific piece of legislation. 

Though international law in the six- 


9 Ibid., p. 157. 


% These were enjoined by a series of acts, be- 
ginning with the Act of Uniformity of 1559. 
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teenth and seventeenth centuries was in 
only a formative stage, the doctrine of 
immunity for the ambassador, his resi- 
dence, and his entourage had been clear- 
ly accepted by all states, including Eng- 
land. But no publicist of either century 
held that the right of chapel (droit de 
chapelle) extended beyond serving the 
needs of the diplomatic suite. Any abuse 
of this was tolerated because of the per- 
sonal sympathies or political philoso- 
phies of the rulers or because of the 
necessity of maintaining good relations 
with other states. Therefore, the general 
practice came to be that the govern- 
ment interfered only when public pres- 
sure forced it to do so and respected the 
extraterritoriality of an embassy by 
seizing Catholics only when they were 
beyond its confines. 

The same general policy was followed 
toward English priests acting as chap- 
lains at the embassies. As long as they 
were on extraterritorial property, there 
were no attempts to seize them; but if 
they left it, they were liable to arrest, 
because, as the government clearly stated 
in 1641 and 1657, no immunity could 
override the priests’ obligations as sub- 
jects of the English state, which forbade 
their profession and their presence within 
the realm. Nevertheless, here was a 
possible conflict of laws, since a foreign 
representative could, with some justice, 
assert a claim of immunity for his chap- 
lain, based on his rights as a member of 
a diplomatic entourage; and though the 
English government explicitly rejected 
this, it avoided ill will by settling all 
specific cases by means of a compromise. 
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THE FRANKFORT PARLIAMENT, 1848, AND THE 
DRANG NACH OSTEN 
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T HAS been customary to date the de- 
cline of German liberalism from 
Sadowa in 1866, for with the forma- 

tion of the National Liberal party in 
that year German middle-class leaders ac- 
cepted the dominance of autocratic Prus- 
sia in Germany and embraced a policy of 
unconditional nationalism in foreign af- 
fairs. It has been convincingly shown, 
however, that the German liberalism of 
the 1860’s, in particular the famous re- 
sistance of the Prussian Progressives 
from 1861 to 1866, was ambiguous and 
more verbal than real' and that the real 
crisis of the German liberal or democratic 
movement occurred in 1848, when the 
faltering and compromising leadership of 
the Constituent National Assembly in 
Frankfort on the Main sowed the seeds 
of the failure both of the revolution and 
of later German liberalism. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to show that it is 
equally inaccurate to ascribe to the post- 
1866 period the rise of extreme German 
nationalism, i.e., the infection of the 
German middle classes with such aggres- 
sive imperialistic notions as are found, 
for instance, in the later works of 
Treitschke and in those of many of the 
theorists of the Wilhelmine era; in this 
same Constituent Assembly we find these 
views germinating and coming to full 
flower. 

The struggles of the first half of the 

nineteenth century have been presented 
by Meinecke’ as a tussle between the 
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realistic conception of the “national 
state’ and a more abstract cosmopolitan- 
ism, both contending for the succession 
to the feudal-religious idea of the dy- 
nastic state’—a tussle which ended in 
Bismarck’s assertion of national egoism, 
as opposed to dogmatic liberalism and 
ultramontane authoritarianism. But in 
1848 we find also a more modern an- 
tagonism, that between the concept of 
the national state and the imperialistic 
idea; and, besides that, we see the germ 
of eastern expansion, of Naumann’s 
“middle Europe,” of the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, and of Hitler’s plans of 
conquest. It is natural that this idea of 
expansion should arise in connection 
with the areas nearest to Germany’s 
reach at that time—eastern Europe and, 
to a less extent, northern Italy—the two 
focuses being Prussian Poland and the 
Slav territories of Austria. 

The German and Austrian attitude to 
these Slav territories was intimately as- 
sociated with their relationship with 
Russia. After 1815 the close alliance of 
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the Prussian, Austrian, and Russian 
dynasties had its counterpart in the gen- 
eral hostility of the liberal middle classes 
toward Russia; and middle-class sym- 
pathy for the Poles often found its main 
sustenance in antipathy for Russian 
tsardom, the mainstay of German reac- 
tion,‘ and was likely to be instable when 
it was a question of the liberation of the 
Poles from Prussian rule. Equally, it was 
likely to be affected by a realistic fear of 
Russian power. When Frederick William 
IV made concessions to the Poles in the 
spring of 1848, he found himself associ- 
ated with the revolutionary French gov- 
ernment against the tsar, who made the 
full weight of his displeasure felt against 
what he interpreted as an anti-Russian 
policy. It was with something of a shock 
that German liberals discovered, in 1848, 
that the Polish question and, to a lesser 
extent, the Czech or Serb question were 
not a simple matter of liberty versus 
autocracy but also one of Germany 
versus Russia. Fear of Russia, therefore, 
and especially fear of action by the al- 
liance of the Prussian, Austrian, and 
Russian autocracies, added to their re- 
luctance to admit Polish claims to inde- 
pendence.5 

Since 1830 the Poles had enjoyed the 
warm sympathy of all Germans who de- 
sired constitutional government within 
Germany. Many middle-class Germans 
had awakened to political life only when 

4See, e.g., the second part of Heinrich LAUBE’s 
novel, Das junge Europa (1834) (Gesam. Schriften 
[Vienna, 1875-80], Vol. VII), or Nikolaus Lenau’s 
poem, “Die nachtliche Fahrt” (1834) (Werke, ed. C. 
SCHAEFFER [Leipzig and Berlin, rg1o}, I, 205). 

5 That this fear was not unfounded is clear from 
the letters of Frederick William IV to his sister the 
tsarina. He writes on June 22, 1848: “If Berlin or 
the Assembly rebels, I shall use arms; if I am not 
successful, I hope in the tsar. If war breaks out with 
the French, I shall seek the closest alliance with 
you, for all my hopes, plans, and trust are set on the 


tsar” (Revolutionsbriefe 1848, ed. K. HAENCHEN 
(Leipzig, 1930], p. 114). 


exiled Poles passed through their neigh- 
borhood, and in exile Poles and Germans 
worked together in a communion of spirit 
and aim. The great Polish lawsuit of 1846 
in Prussia and the Austrian annexation 
of Cracow in the same year were con- 
sidered by liberal Germans to be as much 
a blow to them as to the Poles; and when 
the March Revolution came, Poles and 
Germans demonstrated together, in Paris 
as in Berlin. One of the first tasks of the 
Berlin revolutionaries was to liberate 
Polish political prisoners, and the latter 
demonstrated with the rest before the 
saluting king. The Pre-Parliament, which 
met to establish the preliminaries for the 
Constituent National Assembly, was al- 
most unanimous in resolving the parti- 
tion of Poland to be a wrong—in H. von 
Gagern’s words, ‘“‘a nightmare burdening 
Germany”—and the restoration of Po- 
land a “sacred duty” of the German 
people. 

The Prussian king, as one of the con- 
cessions he made to his revolutionary 
people, undertook to carry out a “re- 
organization” of the Polish provinces of 
Prussia, consisting of the old grand 
duchy of Poznan, now separated into the 
provinces of West Prussia and Posen. 
This was understood by the Poles to 
mean the formation of a free Polish 
Poznan as a preliminary to the restora- 
tion of a free Poland within the frontiers 
of 1772 and, therefore, to imply the 
liberation of Russian Poland and war on 
Russia—a cause which at first found con- 
siderable support among the German 
liberals. Heinrich von Gagern, so much 
of a compromiser in 1848, was to write in 
retrospect: ‘““A war with Russia would 
have been most popular in Germany; it 
would have been the means to settle the 
seething elements.’ The Poles set up a 
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National Committee on March 20 and 
issued a manifesto guaranteeing minority 
rights to the Germans in Polish territory 
and calling on Poles to oppose the King 
of Prussia in the event of an outbreak of 
war between Prussia and France. At the 
same time, local groups of Poles began to 
take action as in 1807, ejecting Prussian 
officials and settlers and taking the law 
into their own hands. It was by no means 
sure whether these uncouth peasants 
would be guided by the liberal National 
Committee or by the greedy and wastrel 
Polish nobility; and, as in our own time, 
the practical effect of a movement of na- 
tional liberation differed considerably 
from the enunciation of its principles. 
At these events the Germans in Prus- 
sian Poland awoke from their dream of 
fraternization with the Poles. Was re- 
organization to mean the dominance of 
the Poles? These enthusiasts for liberty 
behaved as other colonials might have 
done; they organized armed bands and 
prepared to resist Polish pretensions, ap- 
pealing to the Prussian crown for mili- 
tary aid and petitioning to be incor- 
porated in the German Confederation. 
Their lobbying in the Pre-Parliament 
met with no success, but the Prussian 
crown backed them up and applied for 
the incorporation of the provinces in the 
Confederation. Civil war broke out, and 
Prussian troops began a savage cam- 
paign of suppression. On April 6 the pro- 
vincial diet of Posen opposed incorpora- 
tion and participation in the elections to 
the German Constituent Assembly by 
twenty-five (Polish) votes to seventeen 
(German). On April 11 the federal diet, 
in its death throes, incorporated East 
and West Prussia in the Confederation; 
on April 22 it incorporated the Neisse 
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district and four circles of western Posen, 
and on May 2 the city and fortress of 
Posen. Then elections were held in these 
districts to send twelve representatives 
to Frankfort. By these decisions, rushed 
through at breakneck speed by the usual- 
ly dilatory Prussian crown and the fed- 
eral diet, about 870,000 of the 1,300,000 
people of Polish Prussia were proclaimed 
to be German. The promised reorganiza- 
tion of Poznan was thus restricted to a 
small area of eastern Poznaf in which 
there was an almost exclusively Polish 
population. The haste of the Prussian 
king was no doubt determined, to a con- 
siderable degree, by the reaction of 
France and Russia to the question of 
Polish liberation, for, while republican 
France loudly asserted her interest in a 
free Poland, the tsar could only consider 
a Polish Poznan as a direct challenge to 
Russia. The Prussian autocrat hastened 
to seek to placate the Russian. 

Before the Frankfort Assembly, which 
began its deliberations on May 18, began 
to discuss the Polish question, two simi- 
lar questions had been raised. The claim 
of the Germans of Schleswig-Holstein to 
be freed from Danish rule and incor- 
porated in Germany had brought the 
simplest and most united affirmation of 
German nationalism, which, in this case, 
went along with a defense of historic 
right and of the self-determination of 
peoples. The position of the Czech minor- 
ity, on the other hand, raised a funda- 
mental problem. 

The Pre-Parliament had invited the 
Czechs to send representatives to Frank- 
fort. Franti$ek Palacky had refused in 
their name, on the ground that the 
Czechs were not Germans, and placed his 
hope in a new federalist Austria in 
which Czech rights would be assured. As 
a counterblow to the German National 
Assembly, the Pan-Slav Congress had 
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been called, opening its sessions at 
Prague on June 3. While there was no 
evidence at this congress of unity be- 
tween conservative and democratic Slavs 
or between the various Slav groups, it 
served to remind Germans that the 
Slavs outnumbered the Germans in the 
Austrian empire by two to one. The 
problem before the Austrian liberals was 
thus a difficult one. The majority of 
those at Frankfort joined with the 
German majority in calling for repressive 
measures against the Czechs; but the 
radicals, too, who approved the principle 
of the self-determination of peoples, 
were rapidly driven into alliance with 
the Pan-Germans. Such radicals as 
Moritz Hartmann and Alfred Meissner, 
who formerly had made Huss and Zizka 
their heroes, went over to the other side. 
Those who sought union with Germany 
as the only way of preserving the Aus- 
trian Germans from absorption in the 
surrounding non-German peoples were 
forced by their very Germanism to con- 
ceive this unity more and more as a 
means for consolidating German power 
in order to maintain German influence 
eastward—Palacky himself had said that 
the breakup of the Austrian empire 
would threaten the submergence of 
Czech nationality in Magyar or Russian. 

The question of the rights of national 
minorities in the new Germany was 
raised for the first time in the Frankfort 
Assembly on May 24; and on May 31 a 
decision was reached, the famous ‘“‘Ma- 
reck resolution.” The issue of national 
independence was not put; what was al- 
most unanimously agreed was that all 
national minorities should have the 
right to use their own language in respect 
to religion, education, literature, inner 
administration, and law, while they 
would share equally in the democratic 
rights of German citizens. 
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The Assembly was dragged from these 
high principles to the practical plane by 
protests from the National Polish Com- 
mittee and from Joachim Lelewel, the 
well-known Polish democrat, who urged 
the Assembly to prevent the splitting-up 
of Poznan and the incorporation of its 
greater part in the Confederation. On 
June 5 the Assembly debated whether 
the Posen delegates (almost all of them 
Germans) should be allowed to sit in the 
Paulskirche, and decided that they 
should keep their seats until the whole 
matter had been further investigated. 
Some of the arguments had already 
taken a violent tone, as when Louis 
Nerreter (from the Posen province) de- 
clared that the Germans in Posen would 
never accept Polish power but would 
fight to the death against it.’ 

On June 20 news reached the Assembly 
of the outbreak of civil war in Prague 
and gave rise to a wave of nationalist 
feeling on behalf of the Germans threat- 
ened in Bohemia with ‘‘annihilation” at 
the hands of the Czechs. On June 7 
Arnold Ruge, a spokesman of the ex- 
treme Left, had favored giving the 
Czechs their freedom in order to enlist 
them in the common fight against autoc- 
racy;® but now Left joined with Right 
in calling for prompt suppression of the 
Czech rebels by the Austrian troops 
under Prince Windischgratz. Left and 
Right differed only in argument and in 
degree, not in substance. The extreme 
Right wished to leave the affair in the 
hands of the Austrians and of the federal 
diet, which had called on neighboring 
German states to hold troops in readiness 
in case Austria should need help in sup- 
pressing the rising; the Center called for 

7 Stenographischer Bericht tiber die Verhandlungen 
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maximum intervention, both because 
they thought the Czech affair should be 
considered as a German, not a mere 
Austrian, responsibility and because they 
detected elements of social revolution in 
the Czech rising; the Left comforted 
themselves with the belief that the Czech 
movement was aristocratic and reac- 
tionary and the German cause demo- 
cratic—though the fact that Prince 
Windischgritz, the archreactionary, was 
in charge of the Austrian troops caused 
some heartburning. As Karl Vogt said: 
“That is the rotten spot in the affair 
...., Wwe must get rid of the aristocratic 
element in the German cause.’’? 

The rising was discussed again on 
July 1, when it was clear that Windisch- 
gratz had matters well in hand. The ma- 
jority resolved that the steps taken by 
the Austrian government were sufficient 
and pledged the house to support any 
action taken to protect the Germans 
from the Czechs. It was characteristic 
that Professor Jeitteles, a Bohemian 
German, repented the “childlike inno- 
cence’’ which had led him to believe that 
Czechs could be granted equal rights 
with the Germans, for they were “de- 
scendants of the Hussites,’’ rogues and 
murderers.’® By now the democratic Left 
was very uncomfortable about Aus- 
trian policy, especially since they had 
heard that Windischgratz had refused 
even to receive a commission of inquiry 
appointed by the Austrian National As- 
sembly. In the debate as reported, Ignaz 
Kuranda of Prague very lamely says 
that, though the Left will have to oppose 
Windischgratz later, they must support 
him now;™ and Adolf Wiesner of Vienna, 
one of the most stalwart radicals, finds a 

9 Tbid., p. 419. 

10 Tbid., p. 667. “Hussite” has remained a 
German term of opprobrium for the Czech. 

1! Tbid., pp. 665-66. 
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way out by suggesting that the Czech 
peasantry should be won away from reac- 
tionary Czech nationalism by freeing 
them from feudal dues, a policy which 
had had considerable success in Austrian 
Poland.” If the Czech crisis produced 
confusion among the democrats, it gave 
the opportunity to Radowitz, the leader 
of the extreme Right, to point out that 
the Czech rising was the consequence of 
the Assembly’s assertion of the principle 
of nationality, this “‘one-sided and exclu- 
sive conception,’ which was threatening 
harm to Germany on all its frontiers— 
in Italy, Poland, and Schleswig-Holstein. 
He derides the idea that states should be 
based on nationality: “. ... as if a great 
people could restrict its most essential 
needs, the conditions of its existence, to 
the area in which its language is spo- 
ken!’ Radowitz was pointing the way 
to nationalist Realpolitik, and the follow- 
ing debates showed that he had put his 
finger on the fundamental contradiction 
within the liberal movement. 

The great and decisive debate on the 
Polish question began on July 24 and 
ended on the 27th, when by a vote of 342 
to 31 the Assembly approved the incor- 
poration in Germany of that part of 
Prussian Poland already admitted by 
the federal diet. Seventy-five members 
abstained from voting because they con- 
sidered that the factual evidence was in- 
sufficient. The resolution included a de- 
cision to send an observer to inspect the 
proposed demarcation line, and a recom- 
mendation to the Prussian government 
to defend the interests and nationality of 
Germans living in the future reorganized 
Polish Poznan. This debate not only 
marks the crisis of the revolution; but 


12 Tbid., p. 668. 
"3 Tbid., p. 666. 
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it is also a landmark in the evolution of 
the theory of the Drang nach Osten, \ay- 
ing down the main principles and ex- 
pressing the passions of future German 
eastward expansion. It is significant that 
a leading part is played by the “east 
Germans”’ themselves, the colonials from 
Prussia’s eastern provinces, whose views 
were echoed outside the Assembly by 
the Silesian Gustav Freytag in the pages 
of the Grenzboten.’s Since that time Ger- 
man colonials, like the East Prussian 
Elard Oldenburg-Januschau, the Balt 
Alfred Rosenberg, the Bohemian Kon- 
rad Henlein, have been in the forefront 
of the propagandists of eastern aggres- 
sion, until in Hitler’s time they were 
forcibly recruited for this task. 

The Catholic attitude also finds char- 
acteristic expression in the motion put 
forward by Dollinger and other Catholic 
delegates that Posen should remain un- 
divided and Prussian but enjoy its own 
administration outside the German Con- 
federation. In the debate Friedrich Clem- 
ens, a Catholic from Bonn, speaks with 
bitterness of the anti-Catholic policy of 
the Prussian administration of the Rhen- 
ish province, and shows for the Poles the 
sympathy that was to link German 
Catholics and Poles, who were almost 
exclusively Catholic, in the struggle 
against Bismarck from 1873 to 1878. 

The tone of the debate was set by the 
report of the committee, whose spokes- 
man was the Silesian Gustav Stenzel. 





of the National Assembly” (VALENTIN, II, 125). It is 
strange that in VALENTIN’s later publication in Eng- 
lish, 1848, chapters of German history (London, 1940), 
the author gives this debate no notice and the Polish 
issue little attention. 


Ss Brought up in Kreuzburg, on the German- 
Polish frontier, Gustav FREyTAG describes in his 
memoirs (Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben (Leipzig, 
1887]) how deeply ingrained in the German com- 
munity was the hostility to the Poles. German ex- 
pansionism into Poland remained a leading theme of 
his writings. 
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The Prussian population statistics are ac- 
cepted without question, though Polish 
authorities had challenged them; and the 
80,000 Jews are reckoned to be German, 
since they talk German (i.e., Yiddish). 
The history of the systematic transfer of 
auctioned Polish estates to “right-mind- 
ed” (ie., politically reliable) Germans 
during the 1830’s is sketched somewhat 
lightly,’? and the account of the troubles 
in March and April 1848 brings out 
neither the dissimulation of the Prussian 
king nor the brutality of the suppression 
nor the readiness of the Polish National 
Committee to make concessions of cer- 
tain Germanized frontier regions. Nor, 
as Marx points out in his searching 
criticism of the debates in the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung (August 9 to Septem- 
ber 7), is any mention made of the huge 
estates which the Prussian royal family 
had acquired, largely by confiscation, in 
the Polish provinces and which gave the 
king a strong personal interest in the fate 
of Posen."® 

The deputies from the Polish prov- 
inces threw themselves into the fray 
heart and soul. Adolf Goeden of Kroto- 
szyn called on the Assembly “‘to be just 
to your maltreated German brothers 
rather than to an alien people.” The 
partition of Poland had been an injus- 
tice; but it had been atoned for “by the 

‘6 The figures given in the report are: 790,000 
Poles, 420,000 Germans, and 80,000 Jews. The 
Polish archbishop Przyluski claimed well over 


800,000 Poles and, excluding officials and soldiers, 
about 250,000 Germans. 


™ It is doubtful whether German historians, ex- 
cept those of the extreme Left, have ever done the 
Poles justice. Valentin mentions, only in passing, 
this “strong policy of Germanization, which can cer- 
tainly be called humane” (Geschichte, I, 90). A 
popular compilation, Tim KLEIN’s 1848, der Vor- 
kampf (Munich, 1927), has more of an anti-Polish 
bias than Stenzel’s report. Yet both of these authors 
write as liberals. 


18 Karl Marx and Friedrich ENGELS, Gesamtaus- 
gabe, Part I, VII (Moscow, 1935), 287-345. 
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humanity of your nation, by its industri- 
ousness and its plowshare, and in April 
this year by the blood we have shed.” In 
March the Germans had embraced the 
Poles, forgetting that ‘‘the gospel of the 
Poles is hatred of the Germans’’; the 
Poles, instead of being grateful for the 
friendliness of the Germans, struggled to 
subdue them; now war between Pole and 
German is unleashed, and no one should 
hesitate. If Germany does not come to 
the rescue of the Germans in Poland, 
then they will take up arms and defend 
themselves as best they can.’® It might 
be the speech of an Ulsterman; and re- 
peatedly in the debates reference is made 
to the ardor with which England and 
France protect their nationals wherever 
they may be. Goeden was followed by 
another Netzbruder, Emil Senff of Ino- 
vrotslav, who reminded the Assembly of 
the great benefits conferred by Prussia on 
the Poles, and particularly of the royal 
grace shown after the rising of 1830. 
Samuel Kerst of Birnbaum (Polish 
Miendzychod) was more forthright. Why 
should Poland complain of partitions, 
when partitions were the normal practice 
of history? They were not assembled to 
put all the injustices of history to rights. 
Only the status quo was justified: ‘“The 
right of peoples to segregate themselves 
according to nationality is a brand-new 
right, recognized nowhere. ... . In poli- 
tics, only possession is decisive and 
recognized by the nations.” Kerst at- 
tacked the liberal leaders for having done 
nothing, during April, to rescue their 
German brothers in Posen from “the 
most terrible war of annihilation waged 
by the Poles against the Germans.””?° 
Kerst was thus throwing the whole prin- 
ciple of the German national movement 


19 Bericht, pp. 1137-38. 
20 Tbid., pp. 1169-71. 
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to the winds and constructing a bogy 
which would have great potency in the 
future. Hermann Low of Poznan con- 
tinued the attack on the Poles in almost 
equally violent terms. He defended the 
inclusion of the Jews among the German 
population, which had excited the in- 
dignation of an opposition speaker, on 
the ground that “Poles and Jews are 
eternal enemies” and that Jews would 
be as good Germans as the other Ger- 
mans once they were admitted to public 
offices (from which they were barred by 
the Prussian government). And he strikes 
a note often to be heard in all the de- 
bates on national minorities: the Polish 
movement of independence, he asserts, 
is an aristocratic one, while the Prussian 
government favored the Polish peasant 
against the landlord—there was just 
enough truth in this argument for it to 
carry weight right up to 1918. Hence all 
democrats must support German domi- 
nance in Poland as the means to Polish 
social liberation. ‘Do not let us confuse 
national independence with the freedom 
of a people. The Poles have fought 
bravely for their independence, but they 
have done nothing for freedom.’! The 
emotional violence of the Posen Ger- 
mans provided a passion that was lacking 
in the rational argument of their allies on 
the extreme Right, General Radowitz 
and Prince Lichnowsky, aristocratic 
Prussians whose double object was to 
combat the democratic trend and to 
secure Prussia’s aggrandizement.” Rado- 


21 Tbid., pp. 1188-95. 


22 General Radowitz was to be the moving spirit 
in the efforts of Frederick William IV to unite the 
German princes under his leadership, 1849-50. See 
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witz experienced nothing of that emo- 
tional stress which forced the former 
liberals into extravagant theory. He is 
ready to give the Poles his “‘sympathy”’; 
but, he asks, can Germany’s eastern 
frontiers be weakened by creating a 
Polish Posen? He deflates some of the 
self-deception which had given liberals 
so good a conscience about Schleswig- 
Holstein: when we fight for Schleswig 
(as distinct from Holstein), he says, we 
fight not for historic right, for Schleswig 
was never a part of the German em- 
pire; we fight for “the honor and higher 
interests of our common fatherland.” 
We will defend our interests “‘whether it 
be against an autocrat or against a re- 
public.’ This is the sort of language 
Bismarck was to use. Lichnowsky sup- 
ported Radowitz, adding the ideological 
taunts of the nobleman. Why, he asks, 
has our attitude to the Poles changed so 
much since 1830, when they were the 
darlings of ‘‘all of us’? Because they are 
always on the side of insurrection and 
are against all law and order, whether 
autocratic or constitutional.”4 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
analyze the views of those who opposed 
the excessive Germanism of the majority 
in the Assembly. The Left Wing pha- 
lanx—Robert Blum, Vogt, Jakob Vene- 
dey, Wiesner, and Ruge—does not show 
up well in this debate. Some simply 
wanted a reliable investigation of the 
population in the eastern provinces. 
Ruge put forward the extraordinary pro- 
posal that the Polish question should be 
settled by an international commission of 
England, France, and Germany: Pal- 
merston, Cavaignac, and the National 
Assembly ! The abstract cosmopolitanism 
of his belief that free peoples must neces- 
sarily be able to live in peaceful amity 

23 Bericht, p. 1156. 

4 [bid., p. 1180. 
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was not persuasive and received a scath- 
ing refutation in Marx’s Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung of September 6. Only the Poles, 
Dr. Janiszewski from Posen, a member 
of the Polish National Committee, and 
Ernst Schmidt from western Silesia, de- 
livered a substantial counterattack, 
showing the true character of the Prus- 
silanization of the Polish provinces and 
the subservience of the Frankfort ma- 
jority to Prussian autocracy.5 


The most important and symptomatic 
speech of the whole debate was that of 
Wilhelm Jordan, an East Prussian repre- 
senting Berlin. This man, formerly exiled 
from Prussia and Saxony for his demo- 
cratic and patriotic views, spoke as a 
radical in the early debates; but the 
Polish question caused him to turn 
to the other side, and he soon be- 
came a leading antagonist of the demo- 
crats, rejoicing in an exchange of taunts 
and jeers. Jordan is an early example of 
that fusion of liberal nationalism and 
Prussian power politics which was com- 
pleted between 1866 and 1871 and which 
is the parent of extreme German im- 
perialism. 

When the liberals welcomed the prom- 
ise of a reorganization of Posen, he cries, 
they thought not of restoring ancient 
Poland but of “determining how far, in 
fact, Germany extends to the east, i.e., 
how far German language and culture 
has victoriously penetrated.”’ Then the 
needs of German strategy had to be con- 
sidered. Then he comes to the question 
of national rights. History shows that 
Poland was unable to maintain itself as a 
nation; the Germans are confronted with 
the ‘‘tragic” spectacle of a doomed na- 
tion, with the inexorable fact that ‘‘His- 
tory stamps upon such a nation with 
brazen foot.” Therefore, if the Germans 
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let the Poles go, the latter will simply fall 
a prey to Russia. 

What are Germany’s claims to Po- 
land? Jordan dismisses the arguments 
based on “historic right,” for on his- 
torical grounds the Poles could claim 
their ancient possessions as far as the 
Elbe, the Saale, and Mecklenburg. Ger- 
many’s right is “the right of the stronger, 
the right of conquest’; and, he adds, 
“conquest not so much of the sword as of 
the plowshare.”’ Such “laws of natural 
history” cannot be overthrown by feel- 
ings of ‘‘cosmopolitan righteousness.”’ 
Jordan then proceeds to justify Prussian 
policy in Posen in that it destroyed 
feudalism there and built up the Polish 
peasantry; it was the only means of 
shaping a Poland fit to exist in the mod- 
ern world, of ‘“educating Posen to culture 
and humanity.” He even asserts that 
“no land is so thoroughly prepared for 
the realization of an all-round, complete 
democracy as Prussia’’—one is reminded 
of those liberals who, in 1866, discovered 
that the Prussian army was “the most 
democratic institution in Germany.’ 

Jordan develops at length the theme of 
the incapacity of the Poles for culture 
and political life. The Polish intellectuals 
are unwilling to do any laborious ad- 
ministrative work; the nobles are unable 
to cultivate their estates; as a nation the 
Poles scorn work as “dirty greed.’’ Are 
the Germans to abandon the achieve- 
ments of German labor in Posen for the 
sake of ‘‘a few families who revel in court 
splendor and a few charming mazurka 
dancers?” He appeals to German protes- 
tant sentiment by showing, on the evi- 
dence of an anonymous Catholic mani- 
festo, that the Catholic clergy in Posen 
were using the national issue as a cloak 
for sectarian interests. And he concludes: 


26 E.g., G. FREYTAG, Gesammelte Aufsdtze (2 vols.; 
Leipzig, 1888), I, 282. 
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“T am absolutely against the restoration 
of the Polish aristocracy, but just as 
much for the creation of a Polish people. 
.... Our conquests impose on us Ger- 
mans the heavy and enormous task of 
tending the seeds of a Polish people, and 
thus we shall atone for the ugly methods 
applied in the partitions of Poland.” 
And he comforts himself with the distant 
prospect of a time when the Poles will 
have proved that they are ripe for 
emancipation.?7 

In the above-mentioned collection of 
documents of the revolution, edited by 
Tim Klein, an excerpt from this speech is 
the only example from this debate, and 
the editor adds the comment that it was 
“the most important, the most compre- 
hensive speech, far above all the others.’’* 
It is true that Jordan here forges the 
ideology of the new, nationalist, German 
middle class. In this speech we have near- 
ly all the ingredients of later German im- 
perialism: the basic reliance on power 
politics—in fact, on the monarchs and 
their armies; the denigration of the 
eastern nation because of its alleged lack 
of culture and of “state-building” ca- 
pacity; the justification of German ex- 
pansion in the name of democracy and 
progress; the gross self-adulation of the 
Germans and their self-deception as to 
the methods and aims of their expansion 
eastward. Permeating all is a vulgar 
Hegelianism which identifies Prussian or 
German interests with the purpose of 
“History.” 

The influence of this debate is clear in 
the following proceedings of the As- 
sembly. On August 12 the position of 
southern Tyrol was debated, the almost 
exclusively Italian population of which 
had petitioned to be separated from the 
German Confederation, to which the 

27 Bericht, pp. 1143-51. 
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region had been attached only since 1815. 
Again the frontiersmen lead the attack. 
Most speakers had learned from Rado- 
witz the importance of the strategic ar- 
gument—on the same day Radowitz 
stressed the need for Germany to retain a 
firm footing in Upper Italy, Venetia, and 
the Adriatic coast, if the Dalmatian coast 
was to be held.”® But the characteristic 
feature of the debate is the abandonment 
of the principle of nationality and its 
supplanting by the conception of Ger- 
many’s mission of expansion. ‘“There is a 
higher principle than that of nationality: 
the state principle, that of self-preserva- 
a It was from ancient times the 
historic task of the Germans to draw to 
themselves the alien nationalities, to 
permeate them, to mature them for mod- 
ern times” (Johann Schuler of Inns- 
bruck).3° Or, more bluntly: “I only say, 
‘beati possidentes.’ . . . . We possess 
southern Tyrol, and so we'll keep it, that 
is my international law” (Franz Kohl- 
parzer of Upper Austria).*" 

One might believe that those speakers 
supporting German domination of alien 
peoples were under the illusion that it 
really was a new Germany that was offer- 
ing an elder brother’s hand to minors, a 
Germany which had suffered as much un- 
der absolutism as the subject national- 
ities themselves; and, indeed, this was 
frequently asserted. The speakers were, 
on the whole, blissfully ignorant that 
their resolutions of good will had no effect 
on the real power-centers, the Prussian 
and Austrian monarchs. But with a rude 
shock one finds that it was these very 
same high-minded nationalists of the 
majority who, in the crisis over the 
Malmoe armistice, abandoned the Schles- 
wig-Holstein Germans in order not to 

9 Bericht, p. 1566. 

3° Tbid., pp. 1551-52. 

3" [bid., p. 1555. 
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alienate the Prussian crown and who in 
1849 were the first to leave the Assembly 
to its fate when the autocracies threat- 
ened it. On the other hand, the full 
weight of the majority’s indignation was 
reserved for the Prussian National As- 
sembly, which on October 26 voted, by 
a majority of two votes, against the 
splitting-up of Poland and for the grant- 
ing of full minority rights to the Poles. 
Thus the majority, far from building up 
that democratic and progressive Ger- 
many which they asserted would justify 
their tutelage of the minority nations, 
consistently blocked all the efforts of the 
Left Wing to resist the autocracies. 

The growing acquiescence of the ma- 
jority of the Assembly in the counter- 
revolutionary acts of the governments of 
Austria and Prussia—an acquiescence 
based on its fear of “anarchy,” i.e., the 
power of the people—led to a further 
development in the attitude toward the 
national minorities. The march of the 
reactionary forces on Vienna was led by 
Croats and Slovenes under Jellachich; 
the Czechs supported the Austrian court 
in its resistance to the merging of 
Austria in Germany; behind the court 
parties in Prussia and Austria loomed 
Russia. While the Left Wing found in 
these developments every reason to in- 
tensify their hostility to the Slavs and 
their enthusiasm for the Hungarians (as 
we see, for instance, in Marx’s articles), 
the Right Wing used more and more 
friendly expressions for the nationalities 
fighting for the thrones. Social conflict 
determines the attitude to foreign na- 
tions—an expediency which was turned 
into a principle by the Kreuzzeitung 
party in Prussia and caused Bismarck to 
break with its leader, Ludwig von Ger- 
lach, in 1866. Thus, on November 3, 
Friedrich Bassermann, who a little later 
praised the Brandenburg-Manteuffel 
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government in Berlin, defends the Aus- 
trian monarch and his allies, the Slavs. 
On November 29 the prominent patriot 
and constitutionalist, Karl Welcker, re- 
proves any disparaging remarks directed 
against the Austrian Slavs, since they 
are “excellent men, with a thousand 
years of independent existence behind 
them.”33 And on the same day the 
Austrian Anton Schmerling, the minister 
of foreign affairs, refutes the charges of 
Danish terrorism (for a bogy had also 
been made of the Danes) and states that 
the Schleswig-Holstein duchies are being 
excellently administered.*4 This more 
tolerant attitude cannot be considered a 
sign of grace. It arises from the fear of 
national, popular forces and expresses 
monarchical, aristocratic, and separatist 
interests. It was to disappear from 
Junker circles when Prussia absorbed 
Germany; in Austria it was to lead to 
the alliance of feudal Austria and feudal 
Hungary in the Austria-Hungary of 
1867. 

When, on the other hand, German af- 
fairs were discussed without an eye to 
immediate expediency, the expansionist 
attitude of the great majority was clear- 
ly expressed. The most important de- 
bates on the constitution centered in the 
question: Is Austria to be included in 
the future Germany, or is she to be ex- 
cluded and the hegemony given to 
Prussia? And although the National As- 
sembly was split on this issue, and later 
was forced by the Austrian attitude to 
reverse its decision, we find that, with 
few exceptions, all speakers are agreed 
that the new Germany must be so con- 
stituted as to further territorial expan- 
sion toward the east. Historians have 
not emphasized sufficiently the amount 
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of agreement on this issue between 
Grossdeutsche and Kleindeutsche. 

The debate which lasted from October 
19 to 26 ranged over the problem of all 
the border regions, though particular at- 
tention was paid to the dominions of 
Austria, as it was considered that the 
Polish problem was now settled. The 
classical liberal view was put by a Pole, 
Karl Liebelt (Posen), who wanted na- 
tional sovereignty for all the minorities: 
“The highest aim of history is the gen- 
eral brotherhood of peoples, based on 
reason ; the national state is a transitional 
stage.’’55 But this cosmopolitanism seems 
already out of date and is met with a 
simple jeer from Jordan, who says it 
means “red freedom,”’ bloody anarchy.* 
The great majority of the speakers justi- 
fy the absorption of non-German peoples 
in the name of culture and freedom. “It 
is Germany’s task to be the bearer and 
mediator of culture, science, and freedom 
toward the east,” cries Johann Fritsch, 
an Austrian, who includes Italy among 
the beneficiaries.37 Joseph von Wiirth 
(Vienna): ‘‘What is the task of Austria 
in the world? .. . . To make propaganda 
for the German spirit toward the east,” 
i.e., to hold the Slavs in sway.%* Karl 
Giskra, the democratic Austrian, wins 
stormy applause from the Left when he 
calls for union of Austria with Germany 
in order to save Austrian Germans from 
being swallowed up by the Slavs and to 
carry on the work of spreading culture.*? 
So, also, Kaiser of Vienna. Beda Weber 
of Merano, too: ‘The Italian peasants 
know that Austria is more ready to 
establish a free peasantry in Italy than 
are the Italian nationalists..... We 
must have Hungary in order to protect 


35 [bid., p. 2763. 
36 Thid., p. 2764. 
37 Tbid., p. 2774. 
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the Hungarian peasants from Kossuth.” 
Gustav Gross of Prague, a champion of 
“freedom and humanity,” asserts that 
“only the Germans can bring freedom 
and well-being to the Slavs.’’4" 

Heinrich von Gagern made an impres- 
sive speech which left an echo not only 
in the Assembly but also in Austrian his- 
tory. He recommended the exclusion of 
Austria from Germany so that Austria 
might concentrate on her task of east- 
ward colonization. ““What unity must we 
seek? That we live up to the destiny laid 
on us in the east; that we embrace as 
satellites in our planetary system those 
peoples in the Danube Basin which have 
no calling for and no claim on inde- 
pendence.”’ Italy he admits to have such 
a claim, and a friendly relationship can 
be established with Hungary; but the 
other non-German peoples in the Aus- 
trian empire have “no right to an inde- 
pendent national development.”’ It is the 
‘mission of Austria to spread culture, its 
language, its customs down the Danube 
to the Black Sea,” to colonize this area 
instead of America, to develop this “rich 
market for German industriousness.”’#” 

Spoken without the passion or private 
interest of the frontiersman and without 
the reserve of the nobleman, this speech 
well illustrates the outlook of the Ger- 
man middle class. Here is the mysticism 
of the idea of historic destiny; specifi- 
cally, itis the “mission” of Germany to 
spread culture through the extension of 
its power, and it is the fate of other peo- 
ples never to become states; and this is 
coupled with an apparently rational and 
reasonable discrimination between peo- 
ples. Behind this ideology lurks grasp- 
ing power-politics. An interesting fea- 


4° Tbid., pp. 2877-78. 
4" Tbid., pp. 2894-06. 
” Ibid., pp. 2896-99. 
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ture of the speech is the prospect it 
offers to merchants, settlers, and of- 
ficials, as well as to dynasties and armies; 
it is the alliance of imperialistic interests 
which was soon after to find literary ex- 
pression in Freytag’s famous novel, Soll 
und Haben, which bases the alliance of 
the trading middle class and the Junkers 
on their mutual interest in Prussia’s 
eastern expansion. 

In the debate the attitude of the nobil- 
ity, more realistic and less theoretical, is 
expressed by the bluff Westphalian 
nobleman, Georg von Vincke, and the 
Sudeten landowner, Graf Friedrich 
Deym. Von Vincke avoids sentimental 
nationalism: “‘We want to lay the foun- 
dations of a structure that will make 
Germany great and powerful and to 
secure for her her old fame at the head 
of the states of Europe. We want to re- 
gain all the coasts on the seas into which 
our rivers flow and to hoist our flag on 
the wide ocean.’’43 Graf Deym was even 
more outspoken: “Our aim can only be 
to further the power and greatness of 
Germany, an object which overrides all 
constitutions and paragraphs. Our aim is 
to found a gigantic Reich of seventy, 
eighty, a hundred millions; to stand 
armed against east and west, against 
Slav and Latin peoples, to wrest the 
mastery of the seas from the English, to 
become the greatest, most powerful na- 
tion in the world—that is Germany’s 
future.”’44 This Junker view was too out- 
spoken to win applause; the middle class, 
then as later, needed the uplift of senti- 
mental phrases about culture, progress, 
and destiny, in order to enter whole- 
heartedly into imperialistic projects. 

Only very, very occasionally does a 
speech betray consciousness of the im- 


43 [bid., p. 2861. 
44 Ibid., p. 2882. 
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plications of this expansionism. Johann 
Berger, the Austrian democrat, told the 
Assembly that the net result of these 
ideas of the “historical necessity” of 
Austrian development, of the ‘mystic 
phrases of black-and-yellow [monarchi- 
cal] policy,” is to place the Assembly in 
the hands of Radetzky and Windisch- 
gratz. These dogmas, he cries, merely 
hide the interests of the dynasty, the 
aristocracy, the army, and the clergy. 
But the small group of democrats is al- 
most as isolated at Frankfort as was 
Johann Jacoby in the Prussian lower 
house in 1867, when he said that “Ger- 
many under the military rule of Prussia 
is a constant danger for her neighbors, 
the beginning of an era of war which 
threatens to throw us back into the sad 
times of feudal anarchy.’’* 

When the Assembly, on January 13, 
1849, decided to place Germany’s future 
in the hands of Prussia, the same views 
on Germany’s destiny were expressed. 
Jordan, in his speech of January 11, sums 
up all the arguments of the majority. 
Austria must remain apart from Ger- 
many in order to fulfil her ‘natural 
necessity” of Germanizing the east. The 
lack of clear demographical frontiers in 
the east is a great advantage, since it 
indicates Germany’s destiny of “‘growing 
toward the east” and the responsibility 
of Prussia and Austria. The Black Sea 
must become the frontier. Nationality is 
no principle—what would an English- 
man say, he asks, if Britain were asked 
to give up all her non-British popula- 
tions? ‘Civilization is much higher than 
nationality,” and Germans must con- 
quer in order to civilize. Here, too, are 
the beginnings of Geopolitik—the Aus- 
trian empire finds its justification in “‘the 

45 [bid., pp. 2885-87. 


46 Johann Jacosy, Gesammelte Schriften und 
Reden (2 vols.; Hamburg, 1872), I, 315. 
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geographical entity of the Danube Ba- 
sin.”’ German language must predomi- 
nate, since “it opens up a greater wealth 
of culture”’ than the others. The stream 
of German colonization must be di- 
verted eastward; in Hungary the German 
population must increase by 100,000 a 
year.” 

Jordan’s speech was interrupted by 
many signs of dissatisfaction on the Left, 
for he was detested as a shameless rene- 
gade. But similar ideas put forward by 
the anti-Prussian Ernst von Lassaulx of 
Munich received enthusiastic cheers from 
the Left. “If the English had our task, 
they would never renounce any land 
they possessed. .... I would cheerfully 
renounce all our theories and paragraphs 
[Lassaulx means all constitutional rights] 
to found a great, powerful, and dominat- 
ing Reich, led by Austria and her great 
generals Radetzky, Windischgritz, Jel- 
lachich..... Let us first found real 
power, and then freedom, which is impo- 
tent without power.’’4* The Left good- 
humoredly protested that the generals 
were not necessary, but they cheered the 
speech for its substance. 

Historians of the revolution of 1848 
in Germany have given their attention 
predominantly to aspects of events and 
ideas different from those with which 
this paper is concerned. In general, the 
trend of democratic historiography has 
been to defend the liberals as well-mean- 
ing idealists who lacked determination. 
Thus Valentin writes: “The patriotism 
of 1848, in its purity and its resolve [per- 
haps “intention” is meant?], is the im- 
mortal ally in all future struggles of the 
German nation.’’4? This, the popular 
view, is expressed in the conclusion of 


47 Bericht, pp. 4575-70. 
48 Tbid., p. 4776. 
49 1548, chapters of German history, p. 458. 


THE FRANKFORT PARLIAMENT, 1848, AND THE DRANG NACH OSTEN 


Monty Jacobs’ article on 1848 (‘The 
year 1848’’) in the recent publication of 
exiles from Nazi Germany, In Tyran- 
nos.5° 

But it is evident that a baleful aggres- 
sive nationalism was at work in the Na- 
tional Assembly at Frankfort and in 
liberal middle-class circles in general. 
The concept of “Asiatic [or eastern] 
barbarism,” applied to any eastern peo- 
ples, is not a recent German invention 
but was freely used in the Assembly, re- 
placing the older “Franzosenfresserei,”’ 
and applied by the hoary Arndt even to 
Walloons.* And this excessive German- 
ism was not an academic passion or an 
abstract idealism; it was one of the main 
causes—perhaps the main cause—of the 
subservience of the German liberals to 
the dynasties, that is, a cause of the 
failure of the revolution as a whole, as we 
see in particular clarity in the course and 
outcome of the July debate on Poland. 
There is no need to stress how significant 
this ideology has been in the subsequent 
history of Germany, nor how much it 
contributed to the Nazi conquest of the 
country. It sent up its first shoots in 
middle-class circles in 1848; it came to 
full flower when the sources of political 
and military power—the monarchy, the 
Junkers, the army, and Prussia—became 
allied under Bismarck’s leadership with 
the German middle class. 

I do not think it an exaggeration to say 


5° Hans J. Renriscu (ed.) (London, 1944). Paul 
WENTCZKE, in his edition of selections from the 
proceedings of the Frankfort Parliament, does not 
print any speeches from the debates concerned with 
the eastern nations or Italy. But he quotes the 
Mareck resolution and in his introduction gives us 
to understand that this resolution sums up the policy 
of the “German nation” toward the national minori- 
ties, going so far as to contrast it with the “quite un- 
realizable paragraphs” on this matter in the Treaty 
of Versailles (Die erste deutsche Nationalversammlung 
[Munich, 1922], XVIII). 


5' Bericht, p. 2050. 
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that this aggressive nationalism came 
into being suddenly, when the German 
middle class came, for the first time, into 
possession of power and was brought up 
against the national issue not as a 
theory but as a matter of practical poli- 
tics. German nationalism had been born 
from the humiliations of the Napoleonic 
conquests and was, at the beginning, a 
defensive theory, expressing the need for 
political and cultural resistance against 
the French.* It is true that it soon made 
fantastic and extravagant claims for Ger- 
man culture, as expressed in the writings 
of ‘‘Turnvater”’ Jahn, in the opinions of 
the students’ unions and in Schiller, 
Fichte, Kleist, etc. But these theories 
were not associated with any practical 
political program and had no serious 
practical significance—old Jahn, who 
was one of the Frankfort delegates in 
1848, was a joke and laughingstock in 
the Assembly. But the emergence of the 
minority question, the claims of the Pol- 
ish, Italian, Czech, and Hungarian 
movements, brought the German middle 
class face to face with an almost unsus- 
pected problem and brought into the 
open the main political issue of the revo- 
lution. Was a new democratic Germany 
to be created, on the principle of popular 
self-determination, allied with the neigh- 
boring democratic nations and opposed 
to the autocracies at home and abroad 
(in Russia)? In other words, was a real 
social revolution to be carried through? 
Or were the liberals to throw in their lot 
with the autocracies against the subject 
nationalities and to find a compensation 
for social subjection in national ag- 
grandizement and conquest? The over- 
whelming majority of the Assembly was 


52 [ have tried to define the “defensive” character 
of this early nationalism in my ‘“‘Nationalism and the 
German intellectuals,” in A. FARQUHARSON (ed.), 
The German mind and outlook (London, 1945). 
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composed of constitutional liberals who 
felt the deepest respect for the monarchs, 
small and great; almost without excep- 
tion, all its members condemned and 
feared the use of force by the popular 
movement. It only needed the passion of 
the frontier Germans and the resolute 
action of the monarchist armies for the 
middle class to throw in its lot with that 
of its rulers. The material advantages ac- 
cruing from conquest could be seen, but 
it is characteristic that these advantages 
—the acquisition of land, of jobs in the 
administration, and of commercial facili- 


ties—should be slurred over. What is’ 


most striking is the emotional compensa- 
tion created at this time—the exalting 
idea of national destiny, of German cul- 
tural superiority, and all the illusions 
which veiled reality and which were 
nurtured, it must not be forgotten, by 
the comparison of Germany with Eng- 
land and France. In this great issue of 
1848 the principles of social reform and 
national aggrandizement were at grips, 
and the pattern was made for the solu- 
tion Germany was to accept in 1866-70, 
in 1918, and in 1933. 
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ITALIAN COLONIAL POLICY, 1914-1918 


RENE ALBRECHT-CARRIE 


E Italian dream of empire has 
ended in dismal failure. This dream 
became, in fact, one of the chief 

causes that brought Italy to its present 
grief. But there is no denying that, for 
some years following 1935, the imperial 
designs of the Fascist regime deserved to 
be taken seriously. 

The opening gun in the campaign was 
the notorious Laval-Mussolini agreement 
of 1935. On January 7 of that year the 
news was given out that an agreement 
had been concluded between Signor Mus- 
solini and the French premier, M. Laval. 
The joint declaration ‘assured the settle- 
ment of the principal questions which 
previous agreements left outstanding be- 
tween them [France and Italy], and es pe- 
cially of all questions concerning the appli- 
cation of Article 13 of the London Agree- 
ment of April 26, 1915.’' The Laval- 
Mussolini agreement was therefore in- 
tended to implement, and thereby super- 
sede, the famous Treaty of London, as 
the result of which Italy had entered the 
first World War on the side of the Allies, 
and more particularly the much dis- 
cussed Article XIII of that treaty. 

But, in effect, nothing of the kind took 
place. Rather than serving as a prop to 
the edifice of peace, this understanding 
proved to be the first step in the process 
of its final wreckage: beginning with the 
Abyssinian war in 1935, a series of logi- 
cally related moves led directly and fatal- 
ly to the outbreak of the second World 


‘Franco-Italian declaration, Jan. 7, 1935. 
[Italics mine.] For the original French text, see 
Documents on international affairs, 1935, ed. 
John W. WHEELER-BENNETT and Stephen HEALD 
(Oxford, 1936), I, 19. 
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War four years later. In regard to the 
more restricted issue of Franco-Italian 
relations, the Laval-Mussolini agree- 
ment was equally unsuccessful. It was 
never ratified by Italy, who finally de- 
nounced it at the end of 1938. On that 
occasion, Count Ciano’s note to the 
French ambassador, André Francois- 
Poncet, rested the Italian case mainly on 
two arguments: first, since the 1935 
agreement had never come into force, 
the commitments of the Treaty of Lon- 
don remained unfulfilled;? and, second, 
the foundation of the Italian empire had 
created new conditions and hence opened 
the way for new demands.’ 

Not until the following March, after 
the Spanish civil war had been liquidated 
in a manner satisfactory to Italy, did 
Mussolini state that the above-men- 
tioned note of December 1938 set forth 
the Italian claims against France— 
claims of a colonial character. ‘‘ These 
problems have a name. They are called 

2 Italy did come into possession of the territories 
ceded to her by France in 1935—a 44,000-square- 
mile strip of desert along the southeastern border of 
Libya between Tummo and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and 300 square miles of French Somaliland 
with the strategically situated island of Doumeirah. 
The Italian contention that the agreement had not 
come into force therefore hinges upon the nature of 
the agreement with respect to Abyssinia. Abyssinia 
was dealt with in Laval’s secret letter of désistement 
which has been the subject of much controversy, 
but the text of which is not available. For some) 
side lights on this episode, see PERTINAX, The 
gravediggers of France (New York, 1944), pp. 157-59. 

3Ciano’s letter to Frangois-Poncet, Dec. 17, 
1938, Documents on international affairs, 1938, ed. 
Monica Curtis (Oxford, 41942), I, 223-26. Mean- 
time, in November 1938, there had occurred in the 
Italian chamber of deputies a “spontaneous” out- 


burst which raised the cry of “Tunisia, Corsica, and 
Nice.” 
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Tunisia, Jibuti, and the Suez Canal,’’ 
said Mussolini, without giving, however, 
on that occasion, any more specific indi- 
cation of the precise nature and extent 
of the Italian claims. The prompt and 
favorable outcome of the Abyssinian 
campaign, magnified by the clumsy pol- 
icy of Britain and France into a success- 
ful defiance of the League of Nations on 
Italy’s part, seemed to open unexpected- 
ly wide horizons to Mussolini’s Italy. 
But what is of especial interest to the 
historian is the fact that, in conjunc- 
tion with this expansionist phase in the 
colonial field, there appeared in Italy 
a renewed interest in the background of 
Italian colonialism, which manifested it- 
self in an increased output of literature 
on the subject. 

As might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, a goodly portion of this lit- 
erature is highly colored and tendentious 
in character and of little interest save as 
evidence for a case study in the manu- 
facture of opinion. Furthermore, the na- 
ture of the Fascist regime imposed de- 
cided limitations on the discussion of 
such topics. Matters so vitally related to 
foreign policy fell within a closely guarded 
preserve under a system so intent upon 
molding the very thoughts of the nation 
that the question always arises—even in 
serious works—as to the extent to which 
the writer may be giving expression to his 
own genuine interpretations and con- 
clusions and to what extent the desire (or 
the necessity) to remain or become 
persona grata may be a factor in his 
views. Certainly, no expression of opin- 
ion even faintly resembling the criticism 
of the Libyan war, voiced in 1911 by the 
same Mussolini who was Head of the 
Government during the Abyssinian and 


4 Speech of Mar. 26, 1939. It was after this speech 
that the French government made public both the 
Italian note of December 17 and its own reply of 
December 25, 1938. 


Spanish wars, would ever have been al- 
lowed to find its way into print.’ Never- 
theless, in spite of these shortcomings, 
there has been much valuable work, not 
a little of it based on material available 
only in the Italian archives.° To be sure, 
the fact of having access to foreign office 
records in itself creates a strong presump- 
tion of the official acceptability of the 
user of these records.’ But, in any event, 
as the result of this activity, we have at 
our disposal an increasing body of origi- 
nal documentation. Especially important 
is a publication, issued by the ministry of 
colonies in 1917, under the following de- 
scription: Affrica italiana: programma 
massimo e programma minimo di sistema- 
zione det possedimenti italiani nell’ Affrica 
orientale e settentrionale (Roma: Tipogra- 
fia del Senato, 1917).* 

This documentary collection, together 
with the other material that has be- 
come available—especially when com- 
pared with information from other 
sources—makes it possible to place in 
their proper perspective such questions 
as: What precisely was Italy’s policy in 
the colonial field during the first World 


s Mussolini expressed his opposition to colonial 
undertakings in general, and to this one in particular, 
with such vehemence that he was imprisoned for 
seditious activity. 

6 E.g., writings by Francesco Salata, Mario 
Toscano, Angelo Piccioli, et al., which will be used 
in this discussion, fall into this category. 

7 Moreover, certain writers have been in the 
habit of using such uncontrollable sources without 
citing them. As an illustration, we may mention 
Toscano’s article, “Das italienische Kolonial- 
problem wahrend des Weltkrieges und auf der 
pariser Friedenskonferenz,”’ Berliner Monatshefte 
(1937), PP- 929-58. 

8 Tialian Africa: maximum and minimum pro- 
grams for the organization of the Italian possessions 
in eastern and northern Africa; this publication con- 
sists of two volumes, the first of which has been 
available to the author through the courtesy of 
Dr. Leo J. Wollemborg; the second consists of 
maps. It is described as a secret edition of fifty 
copies and was intended for official use only. All 
citations below are to Volume I. 
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War and at the peacemaking,’ and just 
what place did this policy have in the 
broader scheme of Italy’s foreign policy? 
While it may not yet be possible to write 
the final word of the story, it should be 
pointed out that there is little prospect at 
the present time that we shall soon wit- 
ness a general opening of archives such 
as resulted from the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 and the Kriegsschuldfrage debate 
that grew out of the Versailles settle- 
ment. The value of the material at hand 
is thus correspondingly enhanced, and it 
is the purpose of the present study to ex- 
amine the new material which has not 
hitherto been available. 


AGNESA’S COLONIAL PROGRAM OF IQI4 


Italian policy, from the time of unifi- 
cation to 1915, essentially conditioned by 
circumstances and by the position and 
resources of the country, had aimed pri- 
marily at maintaining the balance of 
power. This desire was qualified by the 
fact that Italy, like Germany, albeit in 
less vigorous and spectacular fashion, 
was growing and, hence, tending to ex- 
pand. Too weak to assume leadership or 
to reach out very far under its own pow- 
er, Italy oscillated between the two rival 
camps which had been forming and wait- 
ed for its opportunity. Such was the 
background when war broke out in the 
summer of 1914. With commitments to 
both sides, its course appeared uncer- 
tain. Had Italy judged it to be in its in- 
terest, it could have joined the Central 
Powers, even though the diplomatic be- 
havior of these states gave the Italian 
kingdom a clear case in declaring its 


The circumstances of the peace settlements 
made it appear to outsiders almost as if Italy 
manifested no interest worth speaking of in colonial 
matters. On the other hand, recent Italian writers 
have tended to emphasize, and even to exaggerate, 
the existence and the continuity of Italy’s colonial 
policy and aspirations. 


neutrality. When Italy finally turned 
against them, entering the war on the 
Allied side in May 1915, the Treaty of 
London, which specified the advantages 
Italy was to obtain at the conclusion of a 
successful war, represented an attempt 
on the part of the Italians to secure a 
more favorable position in a Europe 
whose structure would remain essentially 
unaltered. Italy was to complete its uni- 
fication through the redemption of the 
Italian-speaking lands of Austria~-Hun- 
gary and to secure a good strategic land 
frontier with that power and a command- 
ing position in the Adriatic. Austria- 
Hungary was to be somewhat amputated 
but by no means destroyed. It is essential 
to bear in mind this guiding principle of 
Italian policy. 

The scene of Italy’s earlier attempts 
at colonization had not been forgotten, 
although interest in that direction had 
been dampened. The tripartite agree- 
ment of December 1906 between Great 
Britain, France, and Italy aimed at pre- 
serving the political and territorial status 
quo in Ethiopia as defined by the various 
arrangements existing at the time. But it 
was implied in the agreement that inter- 
nal conditions as well as the conflicting 
interests of these powers were likely to 
render this equilibrium unstable. Accord- 
ingly, Article IV of the agreement stated 
in broad terms the principal interests 
that each of the powers wished to safe- 
guard in the event of change: British in- 
terests in the Blue Nile and its tribu- 
taries; French interests in the hinterland 
of French Somaliland, mainly in the rail- 
way to Addis Abeba; and Italian inter- 
ests in securing an eventual territorial 
connection between Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland, to the west of Addis Abeba. 
The vagueness of this definition of in- 
terests and the failure to specify terri- 
torial zones made the tripartite agree- 
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ment the starting-point of negotiations 
rather than a permanent settlement. In 
December 1913, Giacomo Agnesa, then 
in charge of the political section of the 
ministry of colonies, had a long discus- 
sion with the British ambassador, Sir J. 
Rennell Rodd, on the issue of defining 
with greater precision the overlapping 
British and Italian interests."? The cen- 
tral point of the discussion may be stated 
as follows: would Great Britain require 
control of the territory containing the 
headwaters of the Nile, or would it be 
satisfied with guarantees on the part of 
Italy, should Italy hold the territory? 
Or, looked at in another way: what pre- 
cise meaning and extent should be given 
to the territorial connection between the 
two existing Italian colonies? It was de- 
cided to refer the Italian contention, 
resting on earlier discussions with Lord 
Lansdowne, to Sir Edward Grey in Lon- 
don. 

The question was discussed later by 
the Marquis of San Giuliano, the Italian 
foreign minister, Pietro Bertolini, the 
colonial minister, and Agnesa™ who, in 
turn, resumed the discussion with Rodd, 
but not until July 1914.” According to 
Rodd, Lord Lansdowne had no recollec- 
tion of the earlier exchanges of 1904 and 
there was no trace of them in the British 
foreign office.*3 Much the same ground 
was gone over as in the previous meeting. 
The discussion was evidently proceeding 

‘© Minutes of a meeting between Agnesa and 
Rodd, Dec. 20, 1913, A frica italiana, pp. 72-76. This 
particular meeting was merely a continuation of a 
discussion which had been going on for several years; 
the 1906 agreement may be regarded as no more 
than a temporary milestone in the course of these 
exchanges; see also a reference to a discussion on 
the subject between Grey and Imperiali in Novem- 
ber 1913, ibid., p. 28. 

1 Tbid., p. 76, n. 

Minutes of Agnesa-Rodd meeting, July 20, 
1914, tbid., pp. 77-79. 

13 [bid., p. 78. 
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at a very leisurely tempo. It was bound, 
moreover, to become submerged in the far 
more important events brewing at this 
particular moment. 

To complete the picture of the back- 
ground of Italy’s colonial activity at the 
time of the outbreak of war, mention 
must be made of its relations with Tur- 
key. The first decade of the century had 
witnessed a revival of the nationalist 
movement.in Italy. While this movement 
was primarily concerned with matters 
nearer home than colonies, its advocates 
had not forgotten the stigma of Adowa 
in 1896 and were, in consequence, strong- 
ly in favor of an imperial policy as well. 
In rg11, after careful diplomatic prepara- 
tion, Prime Minister Giolitti had decided 
to cash the mortgage held by Italy on the 
last North African remnant of the Turk- 
ish empire. The Tripolitan war, under- 
taken on too small a scale, owing to a 
mistaken estimate of the resistance to be 
overcome, had resulted in a prompt oc- 
cupation of the coastal points, but the 
conquest of the interior proved to be a 
slow and difficult task. Despite Turkey’s 
acknowledgment, in the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne of October 1912, of Italy’s annexa- 
tion of the provinces of Tripoli and Cyre- 
naica, native resistance increased rather 
than abated. Expeditions in the interior, 
even when successful, achieved only local 
and temporary results. In 1914 Italy was 
still coping with guerilla warfare not far 
from the coast. 


One of the clauses of the Treaty of 
Lausanne allowed Italy to occupy the 
Dodecanese Islands and Rhodes until 
Turkey should have completed the evac- 
uation of the ceded African territory. In 
1914 Italy was still in ‘‘temporary”’ oc- 
cupation in which the powers had ac- 
quiesced at the Balkan conference held 
in London in 1913. Moreover, “having 
once set foot in the Dodecanese, Italian 
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aspirations turned to Asia Minor,”*4 
a more promising morsel than the barren 
North African desert; in 1913-14 Italy 
had secured concessions in the port of 
Adalia and permission to build railroads 
in the surrounding region. 

Such, in brief, was the situation when 
the events of July 1914 took place. Ap- 
plying to the colonial domain the policy 
of seeking to reap whatever possible ad- 
vantages mightaccrue from the European 
conflagration, Agnesa proceeded to draw 
up a comprehensive survey of Italian 
colonial interests in eight separate memo- 
randa. These memoranda, intended ulti- 
mately for use and reference by the for- 
eign minister, were turned over by Agne- 
sa to the minister of colonies, Ferdinando 
Martini. They were accompanied by 
Agnesa’s covering letter from which we 
may quote, for it contains a clear state- 
ment of what was at the time the esti- 
mate of the situation by one of the chief 
guardians of Italy’s colonial interests, 
even though his views were not widely 
shared :*5 

It is not to be excluded that if Italy is 
threatened in vital interests it may be com- 
pelled to intervene in the conflict in order to 
protect them. The possibility of such interven- 
tion offers, in any case, the opportunity of con- 
sidering what may be the interests which we 
ought to protect in regard to our colonies, so 
that, should we intervene, the powers on whose 
side we should have intervened, would, if vic- 
torious, grant special concessions to Italy in a 
general arrangement of African territory.... . 

In order to justify our demands, especially 
some of them, it should be borne clearly in 
mind that it is not a question of individual 
hegotiations on the basis of reciprocal ex- 
changes (do ut des) but of a general settlement of 
various questions, which are vital to us, on the 
basis of our intervention and of the advantages 
which would accrue from this intervention to 


™ Raffaele Crasca, Storia coloniale dell’Italia 
contemporanea (Milan, 1938), p. 348. 


aan Agnesa to Martini, November 1914, Africa 
italiana, pp. 1-2. 


the powers which, if they are victorious, will 
be in a position to dispose of many territories 
which will go to increase their respective 
colonies, thereby giving them the means of 
satisfying, if not all, at least a good part of 
our demands. 

Some of these demands are formulated with 
the indication of what compensations we 
might offer even outside of our armed inter- 
vention. .... 

Above all I call the earnest attention of 
Your Excellency to the two serious issues of 
Lake Tsana and of Jibuti in the first place, and 
immediately after these, to Kismayu and Ara- 
bia. 

It is for Your Excellency to decide what use 
may or should be made now of this communi- 
cation and of the attached documents. 


The eight memoranda drawn up by 
Agnesa were handed over by Martini to 
Sidney Sonnino, who had just taken 
charge of the foreign office after a short 
interim following the death of San Giuli- 
ano.’ They had been arranged by Agnesa 
“in order of progressive importance” un- 
der the following heads: (1) Jibuti, 
(2) Kismayu, (3) Lake Tsana, (4) Arabia 
(Yemen), (5) Kassala, (6) Jarabub, (7) 
Portuguese colonies, and (8) Ethiopia; 
and we shall now consider them in that 
order.*? 

1. Jibuti—The first memorandum™ 
classified the French interests and obliga- 
tions connected with this possession un- 
der three heads: (a) those primarily polit- 

1©San Giuliano had held the post since 1910. 
Upon his death, the prime minister, Antonio 
Salandra, held the office until Sonnino took over in 


November 1914. What use was made of this docu- 
ment by Sonnino will be discussed below. 


17 As indicated previously, these memoranda 
have been used by some Italian writers. TOSCANO’s 
article in the Berliner Monatshefte, cited above, 
contains a very brief summary of them (pp. 929-31), 
but possession of the full texts allows a more com- 
plete analysis. 

8 4 frica i: diana, “Gibuti,” pp. 3-11. The text 
of this memorandum has also been published by 
Francesco SALATA, “Gibuti, documentazione diplo- 
matica,” in Storia e politica internazionale, March 31, 
1939, pp. 46-49; and in J/ nodo di Gibuti (Milan, 
1939), Doc. I, pp. 259-64. 
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ical in nature and of international con- 
cern, (b) politico-economicinterests (trade 
treaties, arms traffic, and, especially, the 
Jilsuti-Addis Abeba railway), (c) obliga- 
tions of a private nature. After enumera- 
ting a complete list of the existing instru- 
ments, political or other, the memoran- 
dum went on to propose the transfer by 
France to Italy of all existing rights and 
commitments. In exchange for this, Italy 
would undertake to grant France in per- 
petuity the use of a coaling station for its 
ships, to purchase the railway, to conclude 
a special convention in regard to all in- 
terests connected with the railway (as 
contemplated in the 1906 agreement), 
and to make a special agreement giving 
French goods equal treatment with its 
own. The real point of this document was 
stated in the opening paragraph: ‘“‘ The 
cession to Italy of French Somaliland 

.. would place Ethiopia under pre- 
dominantly Italian influence, with re- 
spect to English influence as well, solv- 
ing, one may say, the Ethiopian question 
for Italy, which would control the most 
direct and most important outlet of a 
large and the best part of Ethiopia, the 
transit of arms and munitions to this em- 
pire, and, finally, the only railway which 
penetrates Ethiopia at present from Ji- 
buti almost to Addis Abeba.’’”? 

2. Italian Somaliland (Juba).—The 
long coastal stretch of Italian Somaliland 
was totally devoid of harbors. In 1891, 
the frontier between that colony and 
British East Africa had been established 
along the Juba River,?° and, in 1905, 
Italy had secured the lease of two parcels 


19On the controversy which has arisen around 
the Italian endeavor to obtain possession of Jibuti 
as early as 1915, see below, p. 134. 

20 Anglo-Italian protocol of March 24, 1891 for 
the delimitation of the British and Italian spheres of 
influence in East Africa from the Blue Nile to the 
mouth of the Juba River (text in G. Fr. de MARTENS, 
Nouveau recueil de trattés..., 2° série, XVIII, 
175-70). 
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of land in the port of Kismayu, some ten 
miles south of the estuary of the Juba 
River.7 The second memorandum,” 
analyzing the local situation, proposed 
the cession to Italy of a triangular area 
containing Kismayu and bounded by the 
coast, the Juba River, and a straight line 
running from Ionte on the Juba to Ras 
Mtoni on the coast.” Italy would guar- 
antee freedom of navigation of the Juba, 
the use of Kismayu for commercial and 
(upon notification) for military purposes, 
and thus Italy and Britain would inter- 
change their respective positions under 
the terms of the 1905 agreement. 

3. Lake Tsana.—No claim was ad- 
vanced for the acquisition of Lake Tsana, 
the object of the next memorandum.”4 
This document was taken up for the most 
part with a discussion of the interpreta- 
tion of Article IV of the tripartite agree- 
ment of 1906, Agnesa defending the 
Italian contention—as he had done in his 
conversations with Rodd in 1913 and 
1914—that, in the event of a break-up 
of the Ethiopian empire, Italy should se- 
cure possession of this lake as falling 
within the territory necessary to estab- 
lish the physical connection of its two 
East African possessions. Here, also, 
Italy was willing to give all desired guar- 
antees for the protection of British inter- 
ests in the water supply of the Nile. 

4. Yemen.—The Italian stake in East 
Africa, particularly in the colony of 
Eritrea, created an interest in the oppo- 
site shore of the Red Sea. Arabia, there- 
fore, was taken up in the fourth memo- 
randum” which proposed a joint Anglo- 

2t Anglo-Italian agreement of Jan. 13, 1905 (text 
in MARTENS, 2° série, XXXIV, 505-10). 

2 4 frica italiana, “Chisimaio,” pp. 13-24. 

23 Tbid.; see also map attached to the memoran- 
dum. 


24 Tbid., “Lago Tsana,” pp. 25-32. 
25 See above, p. 126. 
26 A ffrica italiana, “‘Arabia,”’ pp. 47-59. 
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Italian guarantee of independence, the 
exclusion of third powers, and, in the 
event of British acquisitions in Arabia, 
a similar position for Italy in Assir and 
part of Yemen. 

5. Kassala.—The memorandum on 
Kassala?’ outlined the vicissitudes under- 
gone by this district from the agreement 
of 1891,7% through its occupation by 
Italian troops in 1894, its evacuation in 
1897, and its final acquisition by Egypt 
in 1901. The memorandum then pro- 
ceeded to ask for a return to the situation 
contemplated in the 1891 agreement. 

6. Jarabub?2°—Taking as a starting- 
point the discussions of 1906-7, as a re- 
sult of which the secret exchange of notes 
between Sir Edward Grey and San Giuli- 
ano (then ambassador in London) of 
August 20 and December 21-24, 19073° 
had set the Egyptian frontier at the Bay 
of Solum and assigned the Oasis of Kufra 
to Cyrenaica and those of Jarabub and 
Siwa to Egypt, this memorandum made 
a claim for shifting the frontier to the 
east of Jarabub.3* 

7. Portuguese colonies —The general 
condition of the Portuguese colonies, 
which had been the object of an Anglo- 
German partition agreement in 1898, was 
used in this memorandum’ to suggest 


27 [bid., “Cassala,” pp. 51-55. 


8 Anglo-Italian protocol of April 15, 1891 (com- 
plementary to one of March 24) for the delimitation 
of spheres of influence from the Blue Nile to Ras 
Casar (text in MARTENS, 2° série, XVIII, 178-79). 


9 A ffrica italiana, “Giarabub,” pp. 57-60. 


3 As further reference, Africa italiana men- 
tions a volume, J/ confine orientale della Cirenaica 
(secret diplomatic documents, with eleven maps 
[Aug. 21, 1906—Jan. 20, 1908]), compiled by the 
central directorate of colonial affairs. This is not 
available. 


3! Jarabub, as a center of the Senussi, who active- 
ly opposed the Italian conquest of Libya, had as- 
sumed in 1914 much greater and more real impor- 
tance for Italy than it had had in 1907, when Italy 
was merely staking out a claim. 


the possibility of an Anglo-Italian agree- 
ment guaranteeing the integrity of these 
colonies, equality of economic status for 
the two signatories, exclusion of third 
parties, and an allocation of spheres of 
influence in the event of a lapse of Por- 
tuguese sovereignty. 

8. Ethiopia.—The memorandum on 
Ethiopia was by far the longest, most de- 
tailed, and most important of the entire 
group.*3 Also, this memorandum, unlike 
the other seven, had been drawn up as 
early as August 1913. It represented, 
therefore, an older and more funda- 
mental colonial program which was now 
being rounded out in the light of the war 
situation. 

The memorandum took as its start- 
ing-point the tripartite Anglo-Franco- 
Italian agreement of 1906 whose pur- 
pose had been, in the first place, to 
define the status quo and, in the second, 
to put on record the claims of the three 
powers in case the status quo could not 
be maintained—in other words, in the 
event of the disintegration of Ethiopia. 
There followed a detailed list of the in- 
struments which, taken together, defined 
the status quo of 1906. But mere main- 
tenance of this state of affairs offered 
little ground for discussion; it was the 
second alternative which was of interest 
to Italy and in preparation for which 
Agnesa sought to lay down the lines of a 
program for future action. In the event 
of change, said Agnesa, the diplomatic 
basis of negotiations should be the three 
protocols with Britain of 1891 and 1894, 

32 A ffrica italiana, ‘Colonie portoghesi,” pp. 
61-64. 

33 [bid., “Etiopia” (pp. 81-188) consists of the 
memorandum proper as drawn up by Agnesa (pp. 
85-108) followed by a series of documents com- 
prising the tripartite agreement of 1906 and the 
various treaties, agreements, and conventions 
made by Italy, Britain, and France, among them- 


selves, and between them and either Ethiopia or 
various local chieftains. 
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which dealt with Ethiopia as a whole 
and as it had existed prior to the agree- 
ments with Britain of 1897, 1902, and 
1907.4 

Italian interests, as expressed in the 
1906 agreement, consisted in effecting, 
between Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, 
an eventual territorial junction through 
which a railroad would be built. Agnesa 
proceeded to outline what he considered 
the proper boundaries of this territory. 
It was to consist of three parts: (a) The 
hinterland of Eritrea would comprise the 
region bounded on the north and east by 
the existing frontiers of Eritrea and on 
the west and south by a line beginning at 
the junction of Eritrea, the Sudan, and 
Ethiopia, running from there in a south- 
erly direction to the Blue Nile whose 
course it would follow upstream to the 
confluence of the Bashilo; then the line 
would follow this stream to its source, 
and, finally, leaving lakes Aish and Ardi- 
bo in the Eritrean hinterland, it would 
run eastward to the Awash and the 
hinterland of French Somaliland.’ (0) 
The hinterland of Italian Somaliland, 
lying northwest of this possession, would 
be bounded by a line running northwest 
from Dolo to the southernmost bend of 
the Awash (north of Lake Zuai), then 
paralleling the Jibuti-Addis Abeba rail- 
way, south of this railway, to Gildessa, 
where it would join the boundary of 
British Somaliland as established in the 
Anglo-Italian protocol of 1894. (c) In 

34 The agreements of 1891 and 1894 had defined 
the limits of the British and Italian spheres of 
influence. The subsequent ones of 1897, 1902, and 
1907, between Britain and Ethiopia, had modified 


these lines, Italy having in the meantime suffered 
a setback as the result of the military reverses of 
1896. 

38 The Eritrean hinterland here outlined would 
have included Lake Tsana and the headwaters of 
the Nile, thus encroaching on British interests 
which, though not of a territorial nature, were never- 
theless vitally concerned with the control of these 
waters. 


order to effect a junction between these 
two hinterlands, a third zone was de- 
limited as follows: the Blue Nile in the 
north, from the point where it met the 
extension of the line running northwest 
from Dolo*® to the confluence of the 
Didessa; from there, a line running 
southeast to the Goieb, the Omo, Lake 
Abaya (Lago Margherita) until it met 
the Anglo-Italian line of March 1801; the 
line of this agreement in the south, fol- 
lowing the Ganale Doria to its conflu- 
ence with the Welmal, and from there 
the above-mentioned line from Dolo 
back to the Blue Nile. 

The result of this proposal would have 
been a partition of Ethiopia, with the 
bulk, as outlined, going to Italy. There 
would have been left: (1) the hinterland 
of French Somaliland; (2) so-called 
‘neutral zones” in the west and between 
Addis Abeba and French Somaliland, in- 
cluding the French railway; and (3) cer- 
tain zones on the periphery of Ethiopia 
included between the lines of the Anglo- 
Italian agreements of 1891 and 1894 and 
those of the British-Ethiopian agree- 
ments of 1902 and 1907. (See Map I.) 

This memorandum, it must be em- 
phasized, was dated August 1913. It did 
not represent formal demands on the 
part of Italy but a confidential statement 
of aims submitted by Agnesa in reply to 
a request from the foreign minister.*’ 
Accordingly, Agnesa merely proposed 
that preparations should be made, such 
as consultation with, and instructions to, 
the governors of Eritrea and Somali- 
land, the Italian minister in Addis Abe- 
ba, and, if deemed advisable, the Italian 
ambassadors in the various European 
capitals (London and Paris first, then 
those of Italy’s allies, Berlin and Vien- 


36 This line would thus pass just to the west of 
Addis Abeba. 

37 This request of San Giuliano is not available 
but merely referred to in the course of the document. 
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na); but he definitely spurned the idea 
of undertaking negotiations with Britain 
and France as likely, at the moment, to 
arouse only opposition and distrust. He 
would do no more than notify them, on 
the first opportune occasion, of local 
agreements not listed in the 1906 instru- 
ment,** but he thought it would be de- 
sirable to stake out a more solid founda- 


38 Britain and France were to be notified of the 
content of these agreements as soon as negotiations 
based on them between Italy and Ethiopia had been 
concluded (cf. declaration appended to the 1906 
agreement). Although these negotiations had been 
completed in 1908, Italy had not notified its asso- 
ciates in the tripartite agreement of that fact. 


tion for Italy’s claims by obtaining from 
Ethiopia, as soon as possible, the conces- 
sion for the terminal links of the railway 
from the Setit to Gondar and from Dolo 
to the Webi Shebeli. 

The ideas embodied in this memoran- 
dum were Agnesa’s guiding principles in 
the discussions he had held with Rodd in 
December 1913 and July 1914.39 With 
the outbreak of the European war, new 
horizons were opened and the whole field 
of Italian colonial activity was taken un- 
der review. The memoranda which have 
just been summarized were the result, 


39 See above, p. 126. 
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and they present a picture of a well- 
thought-out and co-ordinated plan of ac- 
tion on the part of the head of the politi- 
cal section of the Italian ministry of colo- 
nies.*° 

A number of points may be noted. 
First of all, despite the fact that Libya 
had been the scene of the most recent 
colonial activity and that there had been 
increasing interest in the direction of 
Asia Minor, the core of Agnesa’s pro- 
gram was Ethiopia. This is all the more 
apparent not only if we consider the 
greater care devoted to the memorandum 
on Ethiopia proper but also if we look 
at this memorandum in connection with 
the others. Out of eight papers, six deal 
with phases of the same subject, present- 
ing different and alternative lines of at- 
tack, tending to reinforce each other. The 
arguments advanced under the heads of 
Kassala and Lake Tsana would meet ob- 
jections that would be raised against the 
hinterland proposed for Eritrea. Or, 
again, if Italy could take the place of 
France in Jibuti, that would be a step 
toward the solution of the question of the 
disposition of the ‘neutral zone”’ along 
the railway to Addis Abeba. If, on the 
other hand, Italy secured territorial con- 
trol of the bulk of Ethiopia, it could then 
present the argument that the French 
possession was of little value to France 
and hence should be relinquished.* 
Working on the periphery and from the 
center at the same time, the purpose, in 
either case, was to establish a predomi- 
nant Italian influence in Ethiopia in- 
stead of the existing balance among Ital- 
ian, British, and French interests and to 


4° Just how significant Agnesa’s views were in 
the general scheme of Italian foreign policy is an 
important question which is discussed below. 


4" An argument of which much was made in the 
years just before 1940 (see, e.g., SALATA, I] nodo di 
Gibuti, passim). 


increase that influence until the founda- 
tions had been laid for the creation of an 
exclusively Italian East African empire. 
Kismayu would round out the empire, 
and a finger in Yemen would serve the 
double purpose of securing the ap- 
proaches of this empire while acting as a 
possible basis for expansion around the 
Red Sea—a state of affairs which re- 
minds one of the situation in the 
Adriatic. 

The whole program marked a return 
to earlier ambitions and designs, an at- 
tempt to go back to the period which 
had preceded that of the stay-at-home 
policy of retrenchment induced by the 
reverses culminating in the downfall of 
Crispi. Hence, the insistence on reverting 
to the basis laid by the Anglo-Italian 
protocols of 1891 and 1894, and on set- 
ting aside those other agreements which 
had taken place during the period of 
Italy’s “‘absence.” 

Undoubtedly these were remote aims 
in 1914, but the seeds of the program re- 
alized twenty years later were already 
present. In the pursuit of these aims, we 
may notice the persistent endeavor to 
secure territorial possession. Physical 
and commercial development would 
come afterward but, in so far as it al- 
ready existed, economic interest was con- 
sidered mainly as an argument in favor 
of political control. In order to achieve 
these political aims, Italy would be will- 
ing to give all assurances and guarantees 
to Britain in regard to the control of the 
Nile waters and to France for a coaling 
station at Jibuti and for special treat- 
ment of French goods on the Addis 
Abeba railway. This approach may be 
contrasted with the British tendency to 
lay relatively greater emphasis on eco- 
nomic considerations, to which political 
and territorial aims were likely to re- 
main subordinate and secondary. It 
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might be said that in one case the flag 
follows the trader, in the other the trader 
follows the flag. 

Another important and broad char- 
acteristic of the policy and technique re- 
vealed in Agnesa’s program is the tend- 
ency to build in association with, instead 
of against, Britain. This was in the sound 
tradition of Italian foreign policy.Wheth- 
er in Arabia or in connection with the 
Portuguese colonies, the idea recurs that 
Italian and British interests should en- 
joy an equal position, to the exclusion of 
third parties. The consequences of break- 
ing this tradition have now received 
ample and convincing demonstration. 

Such, then, was the outline of Italian 
colonial policy in the second half of 1914. 
It is now clear to us, with the perspec- 
tive of a quarter of a century, that the 
first World War marked the end of an 
epoch. But it must be stressed that, in 
1914 and for some considerable time 
thereafter, there was no thought of such 
drastic changes as eventually were to 
take place in the existing structure—the 
collapse and disintegration of hallowed 
empires, the sweeping triumph of the 
principle of nationality, and the emer- 
gence of a wholly new set of ideas. Italy, 
like the other powers, expected no more 
than a relatively minor reshuffling of ter- 
ritories, a certain shift in the balance of 
power that would otherwise remain the 
guiding principle of the diplomacy of the 
concert of Europe. Within these limits, 
Italy, an expanding power like Germany, 
was looking for a certain improvement in 
its own position. Colonially, it would 
consolidate and round out the posses- 
sions which the poor success of its efforts 
on the southern shore of the Mediterran- 
ean had secured so far on paper rather 
than in fact, and it would endeavor to 
revive the earlier dream of an East 
African empire starting on the basis of 


the situation that had obtained in the 
early nineties. 

It should also be emphasized that 
these ideas represented a point of view 
which, despite the ‘official’ character 
imparted by the position of their author, 
can hardly be described as a program 
formally adopted by the Italian govern- 
ment as a whole. Throughout Agnesa’s 
memoranda recurs the qualification “‘for 
whatever use the foreign minister may 
deem fit to make of it.”’ 

And the foreign minister saw fit to 
make precious little use of the docu- 
ments submitted to him, as is apparent 
both from the negotiations” that led to 
the Treaty of London of April 26, 1915 
and from the text of that treaty itself. 
We need not enter here into details 
about these negotiations, which have 
been described at length elsewhere.‘ 
With one exception, which will be ex- 
amined presently, the colonial clauses 
contained in the first Italian draft pre- 
sented to Grey on March 4, 1915 were 
incorporated without change in the final 
text of the treaty, and these clauses bear 
no trace of the influence of Agnesa’s pro- 
gram. 


JIBUTI AND THE TREATY OF LONDON 


In a book already referred to in this 
paper,*4 Salata seeks to dispose of what 
he calls two legends: first, that Italy had 
asked for the cession of Jibuti as early 
as 1915; second, that it abandoned its 
request at that time. This last contention 
seems to be supported by Tommaso 
Tittoni, who was ambassador to Paris 
in 1915. Speaking before the Italian 
chamber of deputies on September 27, 
1919, Tittoni declared that ‘‘from France 


42 SataTA, “Gibuti,” Joc. cit., p. 28; cf. SALATA, 
Il nodo di Gibuti, pp. 127-30. 

43 Mario Toscano, II patto di Londra (Bologna, 
1934). 

44 SALATA, I] nodo di Gibuti. 
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Italy had asked primarily by way of com- 
pensation the cession of Jibuti. France 
did not see its way to acceding to this 
demand” (italics mine).45 As early as 
1915, continued Tittoni, France, de- 
sirous of forestalling a possible demand 
for this territory, had sought to intro- 
duce reservations to Article XIII of the 
Treaty of London. In support of the 
same view we have also Poincaré’s state- 
ment in his memoirs that Italy requested 
“in addition to access to Ethiopia 
through Jibuti, control of the Adriatic 
and of the Eastern Mediterranean.’’* 
According to Salata, there was no 
trace of a demand for Jibuti in the origi- 
nal memorandum submitted by Imperi- 
ali to Grey in March 1915;4? this memo- 
randum used terminology almost identi- 
cal with that of Article XIII of the final 
draft of the Treaty of London. It took 
almost a month of negotiations between 
London, Paris, Petrograd, and Rome to 
work out an agreement on the basis of 
these original Italian demands; and, as 
we know, the bulk of the discussions cen- 
tered on the Adriatic, and the main oppo- 
sition came from Russia.** When the ne- 
gotiation was virtually concluded and 
Grey handed the final French text of the 


48 Atti del parlamento, 1913-1919, camera, dis- 
cussioni, XIX, 21,305. This speech was an ac- 
counting rendered by Tittoni of his work as head of 
the second Italian delegation to the Peace Confer- 
ence, a position he had held after he became foreign 
minister, upon the formation of the Nitti govern- 
ment in June 1919. The ambiguity of Tittoni’s 
statement derives from his use of “kad,” which 
might refer either to negotiations in 1915 or to 
negotiations at the Peace Conference previous to his 
own participation. 

46 Raymond Porncarf, Au service de la France 
(Paris, 1930), VI, 103-4. 

47 The text of this memorandum is given by 
SALANDRA in L’intervento (Milan, 1931). It is re- 
produced in translation in René ALBRECHT-CARRIE, 
Italy at the Paris Peace Conference (New York, 1938), 
Doc. 1, pp. 329-30. 

48 See Toscano, Il patto di Londra, passim. 
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agreement to Imperiali in April, the 
Italian ambassador noticed the insertion 
in Article XIII of this clause: “‘How- 
ever, these compensations will not be 
taken from the French colony of Obock- 
Jibuti whose territory is too small to 
bear diminution and whose location on 
the route to Indo-China and Mada- 
gascar is too important to allow of any 
cession.’’4? 

The initiative in introducing the spe- 
cific mention of Jibuti would, therefore, 
have been French. As further evidence 
of this, Salata cites three telegrams of 
Tittoni’* from which it appears that 
Tittoni first heard of the French reserva- 
tion from Sonnino. Théophile Delcassé, 
the French foreign minister, had never 
broached the matter to him (Tittoni); he 
thought the initiative must have come 
from Paul Cambon; and he was in favor 
of accepting the reservation, but only in 
exchange for the acceptance by France 
of British and Italian supervision of the 
arms traffic over the Jibuti-Addis Abeba 
railway. But, as Sonnino was firmly op- 
posed to any such reservation, Delcassé 
yielded readily; and Cambon in London 
dropped the matter. 

In view of the general situation in 
1915, the overwhelming Italian preoccu- 
pation with Austria-Hungary, as well as 
the complete uncertainty of the final out- 
come in Africa, there is far more reason 
to believe that Sonnino had no thought, 
at the time, of entering so specific a 
claim as that for Jibuti, which would, 
moreover, have been certain to arouse 
the most vigorous French opposition. 
We must, therefore, lean toward the 
Italian contention that Jibuti was 


49 Imperiali to Sonnino, Apr. 18, 1915, cited by 
SaxaTa, I] nodo di Gibuti, p.135; cf. the speech of 
Tittoni mentioned on p. 134 above. 


S° Tittoni to Sonnino, Apr. 21 and 24, 1915, 
SaLatTA, I/ nodo di Gibuti, pp. 137-38. 
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brought into the picture as the result of 
French initiative. It is clear, in any case, 
that Jibuti was discussed, and the gen- 
eral feeling that the Italians were mak- 
ing exorbitant demands may account for 
Poincaré’s statement, nor was he alone 
in this feeling. Also, as early as Septem- 
ber 1914, before Italy had undertaken 
definite negotiations to join the Allies, 
San Giuliano, Sonnino’s predecessor at 
the Consulta, had been sounding out his 
ambassadors in Paris and in Petrograd 
as to the advisability of seeking conces- 
sions in Africa from Britain and France.¥ 
To Tittoni, San Giuliano mentioned the 
discussion in Italy of the possibility of 
the cession of Tunisia. This he did not 
think in the domain of likely (verosimile) 
things; but it cannot be ruled out that 
Tunisia as well as Jibuti may have 
cropped up in the course of verbal dis- 
cussions. Poincaré’s assertion may be 
merely loose rather than completely er- 
roneous. 

As to the consequences of the incident, 
a precedent had been created and this 
precedent cut both ways. On the one 
hand, by attempting to establish a for- 
mal reservation in regard to Jibuti and 
by failing to do so, the French recognized 
by implication that Italy had an interest 
in the colony, and they must now expect 
that the issue would be raised again. On 
the other hand, the ‘talians had been 
forewarned of the opposition that such 
a demand on their part would meet. Un- 
der the circumstances, Sonnino undoubt- 
edly adopted the proper course; since it 


5! Grey was of the same opinion but felt that the 
Italians held the whip hand in the negotiations and 
for that reason did not think it expedient to haggle 
(see G. M. TrEVELYAN, Grey of Fallodon (Boston, 
1937], p. 336). Count Benckendorff, the Russian 
ambassador in London, felt likewise. 


% San Giuliano to Tittoni and Marquis Carlotti, 
Sept. 25, 1914, cited in SaLata, I] nodo di Gibuti, 
p. 128. 
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would have been impossible to obtain the 
cession of Jibuti at the time, he, at least, 
had not compromised the situation ir- 
revocably. 

The results appeared in 1919 and after. 
The broad issue at stake involved far 
more than the physical value of this mi- 
nute territory: it is an indication of the 
character of the whole colonial outlook 
of Italy. In the person of its foreign 
minister, Italy, on the border line be- 
tween major and minor powers, was pur- 
suing a policy a intéréts limités. That, in 
fact, was the fundamental philosophy 
underlying the whole conception of the 
Treaty of London: definite aims clearly 
expressed in regard to the boundaries of 
continental Italy and the immediately 
adjacent territories, preservation of the 
balance in the Mediterranean while lay- 
ing the bases of possible expansion at the 
eastern end of that sea, and vague out- 
lines of imperialism beyond the Suez. 
The elaborate program thought out by 
Agnesa struck no responsive chord in the 
general scheme of foreign policy; it was 
simply pigeonholed and the use that the 
foreign minister saw fit to make of it was 
to ignore it completely. For an entire 
year colonies were put on ice. 


THE MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 
PROGRAMS OF 1916 


By early 1916 the bulk of the German 
colonial empire in Africa had been over- 
run by Allied forces; only in German 
East Africa did resistance continue. This 
state of affairs, assuming a successful 
final outcome of the war, offered a more 
concrete basis for discussion than the 
largely unrealized potentialities of 1914 
and early 1915. In this connection two 
facts are important in regard to Italy’s 
position: the conquest of the German col- 
onies opened up the prospect of the re- 
distribution of substantial territories, 
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and Italy had had no share in the con- 
quest of these territories. In fact, it had 
experienced difficulty in maintaining its 
position on any but a strip of the Libyan 
coast. With this situation in mind, Mar- 
tini, who, in the summer of 1914, had set 
Agnesa to drawing up the elaborate and 
extensive program of the eight memoran- 
da which have been analyzed above, 
sought to revive the issue of colonial 
compensations. Not entirely convinced 
that “colonies are conquered in Europe,” 
he stressed the hope that compensations 
would be obtained ‘“‘in proportion to the 
contribution which each of them [the 
belligerents], in terms of their own 
forces, will have made to the common 
victory.’’*3 We may note the double en- 
deavor to pool colonial compensations 
with others and also to establish the 
right to compensations on the basis, not 
of the contribution of Italy in relation to 
that of the other Allies, but in relation to 
its own resources. This distinction strikes 
at the very root of the grievance which 
Italy was to develop at the Peace Con- 
ference and which it subsequently nur- 
tured so assiduously. Martini’s admis- 
sion, in the same letter, that he did not 
know what use Sonnino had made of the 
documents (the memoranda of 1914) 
submitted to him throws an interesting 
light on the importance attached to these 
questions by the Consulta. Returning to 
the central thought of Agnesa’s program, 
Martini called attention, in particular, 
to the questions of Jibuti and of Lake 
Tsana.5 

It may be recalled at this point that, 
in the spring of 1916, Italy had not yet 

53 A ffrica italiana, p. 69. The full text of the 
letter of Martini to Sonnino, dated March 31, 1916, 
is reproduced in this publication (pp. 67-72). The 
letter is analyzed by Satata, J] nodo di Gibuti, 
PP. 144-52. 

54 A ffrica italiana, p. 68. 

8s Tbid., pp. 69-71; SALATA, II nodo di Gibuti, 
p. 151. 
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declared war on Germany. The argu- 
ment that the war was a common enter- 
prise which called for a pooling of the 
efforts toward victory as well as of the 
fruits thereof was bound to be weakened 
by what amounted to an implicit avowal 
of limited aims on the part of Italy. But 
this state of affairs was reduced to the 
value of a precedent by the declaration 
of war against Germany on August 28. 
Meanwhile, Martini had been replaced 
by Gaspare Colosimo at the colonial 
ministry. Colonial plans seem to have re- 
mained soniewhat dormant while Colo- 
simo went on debating the perennial is- 
sue of the arms traffic through Jibuti.* 
On several occasions during 1916 he dis- 
cussed the question with Sonnino in con- 
nection with the broader issue of Italian 
colonial interests in general. Colosimo 
thought that the only solution of the 
problem of the arms traffic through 
Jibuti was the radical one of the acquisi- 
tion of the colony by Italy. On October g 
he was still asking the foreign minister 
what had become of his proposals.’’ Fol- 
lowing a discussion with Sonnino the 
same day, and in view of the fact that 
apparently nothing had been done by the 
latter, Colosimo drew up afresh a de- 
tailed colonial program which he sub- 
mitted to the foreign minister on Novem- 
ber 15. (See Map II.) 

This is an important document.* It 
may be said to be the first definite state- 
ment of Italian colonial aims, for it goes 


56 Qn this point, SALATA cites a letter from Im- 
periali to Sonnino of June 24, Rodd’s memorandum 
to Sonnino of July 7, and Colosimo’s communica- 
tion to Sonnino of August 16 (I/ nodo di Gibuti, 
pp. 162-65). This last document, as well as a letter 
from Sonnino to Colosimo of July 31, is reproduced 
in full in A ffrica italiana, pp. 189-204. 

s7Colosimo to Sonnino, Oct. 9, 1916, Affrica 
italiano, pp. 205-7. 

58 Colosimo to Sonnino, Nov. 15, 1916, SALATA, 
Il nodo di Gibuti, pp. 264-76. A slightly less com- 
plete version of this document had previously been 
published by the same author in “Gibuti,’’ Joc. cit., 


PP- 49-55- 
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beyond Agnesa’s collection of memo- 
randa (primarily a series of briefs for use 
in formulating a program) by actually 
expounding such a program and examin- 
ing ways and means to achieve it. Colo- 
simo considered two possibilities: in the 
first case, the participants in the conflict 
could receive compensations proportion- 
al to their respective contributions, in 
relation to their own forces, taking account 
also of the advantages they would secure 
elsewhere. In the second case, Italy 
would have to rest its claim on the dis- 
turbance of the African equilibrium re- 
sulting from the British and French con- 
quests of the German colonies. 


Colosimo preferred the first alterna- 
tive as clearly more advantageous to his 
country, but, in view of Italy’s failure to 
contribute to these conquests, he sought 
to present the case in the best possible 
light by keeping on the general plane of 
the position of Italy in the African bal- 
ance. His plan constituted, therefore, an 
indivisible whole, not a series of separate 
proposals for individual and distinct 
negotiations on a basis of reciprocity.’ 
Having made these preliminary remarks, 
Colosimo proceeded to outline two alter- 


59 It is worth noting that Colosimo does not men- 
tion Article XIII of the Treaty of London, al- 
though he can hardly have been ignorant of the 
provisions of that treaty. 
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native proposals, which he described, re- 
spectively, as maximum and minimum 
programs. 

The maximum program.—The maxi- 
mum program was presented under two 
heads: East Africa and North Africa. In 
regard to both areas it endeavored to 
present the Italian case as a plea for 
restoration rather than one for expan- 
sion. For East Africa, the aim was to re- 
establish the situation which had existed 
before the Italian reverses at the end of 
the century. It was perhaps stretching a 
point, however, to attempt to read into 
this earlier state of affairs an exclusive 
Italian interest in the whole segment of 
Africa extending from Ras Casar to the 
mouth of the Juba River. Moreover, this 
domain was to be rounded out by the ad- 
dition of French and British Somaliland, 
the province containing Kassala, and 
Jubaland. Similarly for Libya, it was a 
case of restoring the frontiers of this 
vast territory as it existed before the 
Franco-British agreements of 1890 and 
1899. 

In order to achieve these aims, it 
would be necessary to make the following 
specific demands in regard to East Africa: 
(a) a revision of the tripartite agreement 
of 1906, on the part of Britain and 
France; (6) the cession by France of 
Jibuti; (c) a new agreement with Britain 
on the basis of the situation created by 
the conventions of 1891 and 1894 and the 
renunciation on Britain’s part of the pro- 
jected railway through Ethiopia as well 
as the cession of British Somaliland, 
Jubaland with Kismayu, and the prov- 
ince of Taca with Kassala; and (d) an 
agreement to maintain the status quo in 
Arabia with the right to occupy the 
Ffasan Islands on the Arabian coast in 
the event of disturbance of this status 
quo. 

For Libya Italy must secure a revision 
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by Britain and France of their conven- 
tion of March 1899. This revision would 
be the preliminary step to the restoration 
of natural boundaries. According to Colo- 
simo, this would mean: (a) the extension 
of Libya to include the northern basin of 
Lake Chad with the Kanem and Wadai 
regions; (b) the cession by France of the 
localities it had occupied after the out- 
break of theTripolitan war, i.e.,the oases 
of Janet and Bilma and the regions of 
Borku and Tibesti, so as to place in 
Italian hands all the caravan routes be- 
tween Gadames and Ghat and between 
Ghat and Tummo. In the east, the fron- 
tier between Cyrenaica and Egypt would 
run, as it has since 1925,°° along a north 
and south line beginning at Solum, so as 
to include in Cyrenaica the Oasis of 
Jarabub as well as that of Kufra, already 
recognized as falling in the Italian sphere 
in the San Giuliano—Grey secret note of 
December 1907. 

This was an ambitious program, which 
would have given Italy a vast East Afri- 
can empire and roughly the middle third 
of northern Africa. It would represent, 
according to Colosimo, the acquisition of 
an area of some 2,947,000 square kilo- 
meters with a population of 2,697,000. 
Ethiopia was not included, but it would 
presumably fall into Italy’s hands like a 
ripe fruit once Italy’s exclusive influence 
had been firmly established in that 
region. 

The attempt to present these demands 
as designed to establish a proper equi- 
librium in Africa would clearly be open 
to debate. The argument that they repre- 
sented a mere restoration was obviously 
weak; for if the events of 1896 in 
Ethiopia and the Franco-British con- 
vention of 1899 were, from the Italian 


60 As the result of the Italo-Egyptian treaty of 
December 6, 1925 (text in MARTENS, 3° série, XXX, 


58-63). 
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point of view, regrettable facts, they were 
facts nevertheless. They were, moreover, 
facts to which Italy had given formal 
recognition, since it was one of the signa- 
tories of the tripartite agreement of 
1906. In regard to Libya, as the memo- 
randum itself admitted, implicit recogni- 
tion, at least, had been given by Italy to 
the Anglo-French convention of 1899 in 
the Barrére-Prinetti exchanges of No- 
vember 1902. 

The minimum  program.—Colosimo 
must have been aware of these weak- 
nesses of his case, for he went on to say: 
“For practical purposes, however, in 
contrast to this program we present a 
minimum one..... ” This minimum 
program was decidedly more modest. It, 
too, was outlined under the two heads of 
East and North Africa. In East Africa it 
sought: (a) abrogation of the 1906 agree- 
ment and negotiation with Britain of a 
new agreement restoring the situation of 
1891 and 1894 and renunciation by 
Britain of railway concessions; (b) ces- 
sion of Jibuti by France; (c) reciprocal 
option with Britain in the event of the 
cession of British Somaliland or northern 
Italian Somaliland; (d) cession of Kis- 
mayu with a small area bounded by a line 
from Ionte to Ras Mtoni;* and (e) agree- 
ment with Britain over Arabia and oc- 
cupation of the Farsan Islands. Libya 
would be rounded out by securing: (a) 
the caravan roads from Gadames to 
Ghat and from Ghat to Tummo, to- 
gether with the right to establish consu- 
lates or commercial agencies in the sec- 
tion occupied by France and (b) the 
frontier with Egypt indicated in the 
maximum program. 

This was a moderate program, repre- 
senting the acquisition of 722,000 square 
kilometers of territory and 338,500 in- 


6t The same as outlined in Agnesa’s memorandum 
discussed above, p. 138. 
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habitants. Interestingly enough, it is the 
program which, with two modifications 
tending to compensate each other to 
some extent,” was realized by Italy after 
1919. 

Colosimo concluded with a somewhat 
fanciful analysis of the gains of Italy’s 
allies in Africa. Lumping together those 
German possessions in British hands 
with Egypt and the Sudan, he found that 
Britain was increasing its holdings from 
5,600,000 to 10,600,000 square kilo- 
meters and from 36,000,000 to 61,500,000 
inhabitants, to say nothing of a heavy 
mortgage on the Portuguese colonies.° 
Brief statements setting forth the Italian 
interests in the various regions under 
discussion appear throughout the memo- 
randum. Accompanying it was support- 
ing material in the form of memoranda 
for East Africa (Jibuti, Zeila, Kismayu, 
Kassala, Arabia-Farsan Islands, and 
Lake Tsana) and for Libya (caravan 
trade, the caravan road from Gadames 
to Ghat, and the eastern boundary of 
Cyrenaica), as well as four maps illus- 
trating the situation in Africa before the 
outbreak of the war, the conquest of the 
German colonies, the maximum pro- 
gram, and the minimum program, re- 
spectively. Agnesa’s memorandum of 
August 1913 on Ethiopia completed this 
bulky documentation.” 

Receiving no response to this com- 
munication, Colosimo returned to the 
charge once more a month later with 
another letter going over the same 
ground, to which were added the memo- 


6 Italy did not obtain Jibuti from France but 
it secured the cession of Jubaland from Britain. 

6’ No mention was made of the Portuguese 
colonies in Colosimo’s program, but according to 
Toscano (‘Das italienische Kolonialproblem .... ,” 
loc. cit., p. 937) Colosimo sent Sonnino a separate 
note on this subject on January 4, 1917. 

64 These various documents, except the last 
named (analyzed above, pp. 129-30), and the last 
two maps, are not available. 
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randa accompanying his preceding letter 
as well as the earlier ones of 1914.5 One 
might be tempted to draw from this lack 
of response on Sonnino’s part the conclu- 
sion that he was not interested in the 
subject of colonies. As we shall see, he 
had his own ideas on the program pre- 
sented by Colosimo, and his reticence 
may well have been due, in part, to a re- 
luctance to open a discussion between 
widely divergent points of view. Besides, 
other matters demanded his attention at 
the moment. The year 1916 had wit- 
nessed the final conclusion of agreements 
for the partition of the Near East among 
Great Britain, France, and Russia. 
From the discussion of these agreements, 
which had already been under way when 
the Treaty of London was concluded, 
Italy had been excluded. Sonnino’s at- 
tempt to discover the nature of these 
understandings and the dilatory tactics 
which met his requests were a foretaste 
of the haggling which was to go on be- 
tween Italy and its allies at the time of 
the peace negotiations. Not until Oc- 
tober 1916 were the texts of the agree- 
ments communicated to him by Grey. 
In view of the difficulty of achieving even 
so little as this, it would not be surprising 
if the grandiose schemes outlined in Colo- 
simo’s maximum program should have 
appeared to Sonnino as perhaps pleasant, 
but certainly fanciful, dreams. 

6s Colosimo to Sonnino, Dec. 15, 1916, SALATA, 
Il nodo di Gibuti, p. 146. 


66 The validity of the tripartite Anglo-Franco- 
Russian agreement giving Russia control of the 
Straits was reasserted in an exchange of notes be- 
tween Grey and Cambon on one side and the Rus- 
sian ambassador in London on the other on April 27, 
1915, the day after the signature of the Treaty of 
London. Sazonov had favored the earlier notifica- 
tion of this agreement to Italy, but it was withheld 
owing to Grey’s fear that it might complicate the 
negotiation of the treaty with Italy. This whole 
episode is a fair measure of the state of inter- 
Allied relations and in particular of the attitude of 
other Allies toward Italy. 
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Whether the subject of Asia Minor 
was taken up in the discussions with 
Colosimo at the end of 1916 we do not 
know. It is hard to see how it could have 
been avoided, and it is equally strange to 
find no reference to Asia Minor in Colo- 
simo’s communications at this time.* 
Be that as it may, in February 1917 
Sonnino finally put in writing his com- 
ments on Colosimo’s proposals.°* The 
maximum program he simply set aside 
as hardly deserving consideration under 
the circumstances of the moment—not a 
surprising comment in view of the diffi- 
culty he was meeting in connection with 
Asia Minor.°? The minimum program 
might, however, under certain condi- 
tions, prove realizable. But even that 
would not be without difficulty in view of 
the general character of the existing 
agreements between Italy and its allies; 
Article XIII of the Treaty of London was 
quite as vague as Article IX. No doubt 
the possession of Jibuti was essential to 
the ultimate control of Abyssinia. Son- 
nino thought this particular aim could be 
achieved only if France were compen- 
sated by the acquisition of an equivalent 


67 One must bear in mind the limitations deriving 
from the negative character of the available evi- 
dence and our dependence on Italian sources. At 
the same time, it should be mentioned that the 
Italians have endeavored to bring out everything 
that might serve to bolster their claims and nourish 
their grievances. This last tendency may have 
been qualified, however, by the official policy of 
allaying Turkish suspicion in the period when the 
disclosures under discussion were made. 


68 Sonnino to Colosimo, Feb. 7, 1917; extensive 
quotations from this letter, but not its full text, are 
given by Satata, I/ nodo di Gibuti, pp. 153-55. 


69 Negotiations were going on in London between 
Imperiali and Balfour, who had just come to the 
foreign office, with the purpose of defining Italy’s 
share in Asia Minor. But the first offer made to the 
Italians, excluding Smyrna, Adana, and Mersina, 
was wholly unacceptable to Sonnino. For a detailed 
account of these negotiations, see Toscano, Gli 
accordi di San Giovanni di Moriana (Milan, 1936), 
pp. 209-27. 
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naval station in the same region. This 
compensation, in turn, could only be 
provided at the expense of Great Britain, 
who, being asked to yield Kismayu, was 
not likely to consent unless it were of- 
fered a quid pro quo. This might be found 
in the acquisition by Britain of Lake 
Tsana with “‘as little as possible of the 
adjacent territory.” Nevertheless—and 
this is important—lest Italy commit it- 
self in advance to a concession which 
might, after all, not prove necessary, 
negotiations with Britain should be un- 
dertaken at the time of the general settle- 
ment of African questions in connection 
with the making of the peace in Europe, 
‘neither before, nor after.” 

Colosimo expressed satisfaction with 
Sonnino’s reply,”° but this was probably 
purely formal acquiescence since Son- 
nino’s attitude meant postponing the 
matter. Actually, according to Tos- 
cano,”" Colosimo questioned the advis- 
ability of letting Britain acquire control 
of Lake Tsana, for he thought that this 
would lead to further encroachments in 
Ethiopia and render Italy’s position 
more difficult. 

At any rate, Sonnino’s view prevailed, 
and we must agree with Toscano’s judg- 
ment that his outlook is to be understood 
in the light of the general framework of 
Italian foreign policy and of Italy’s rela- 
tions with its allies, only a segment of 
which was familiar to Colosimo.” East 
African questions were, consequently, set 
aside for the moment.’ In Libya, the 

7 Colosimo to Sonnino, Feb. 24, 1917, SALATA, 
Il nodo di Gibuti, p. 156. 

™ Toscano, “Das italienische Kolonialproblem 
.+++,” loc. cit., p. 939. 

7 Thid. 

73 Not much weight can be given to such rumors 
as the suggestion of an exchange of Jibuti for Tripoli- 
tania, which Colosimo discussed with Rodd on 


March 5 (cf. Colosimo to Sonnino, Mar. 11, 1917, 
Satata, I] nodo di Gibuti, pp. 168-70). 
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situation had been relatively settled since 
the conclusion of the Anglo-Franco- 
Italian agreement of July 1916, which 
was designed to insure a common policy 
toward the Senussi. In April 1917, direct 
agreement between Italy and the Senussi 
created a modus vivendi which stabilized 
the situation for the time being. As al- 
ready stated, the problem of Asia Minor 
was uppermost in Sonnino’s mind at this 
time. For quite a while he had been try- 
ing to obtain definite information on the 
nature of the agreements between Great 
Britain, France, and Russia regarding 
this region—arrangements made without 
consulting their Italian ally. To be sure, 
the agreements already concluded still 
left room in Asia Minor for an Italian 
zone “‘in the region of Adalia’’; but it 
was only natural that Sonnino, not over- 
trusting by nature, should wish to know 
more concretely what shape the “‘just 
share’ of his country might assume, 
“‘due account being taken of the existing 
interests of France and Great Britain.” 
If, moreover, Turkey was to be parceled 
out among the powers, Asia Minor pre- 
sented a decidedly more attractive pros- 
pect than either East Africa or the Lib- 
yan desert. Sonnino was, therefore, pur- 
suing a sound policy in concentrating 
his energies in that quarter. Lengthy and 
laborious negotiations, which have been 
traced in detail elsewhere,” finally led to 
a meeting between the representatives of 
Britain, France, and Italy at St. Jean de 
Maurienne on April 19, 1917.75 An agree- 
ment was speedily reached—though not 
finally confirmed by Britain and France 
until August—and Sonnino had cause to 
be pleased with the results, for he had 


74 Toscano, Gli accordi di San Giovanni di 
Moriana; see also H. N. Howarn, The partition of 
Turkey, 1913-1923 (Norman, Okla., 1931), pp. 
181-87. 

78 This meeting took place also in order to dis- 
cuss the Austrian peace offer. 
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succeeded in making precise the vague 
terminology of Article IX of the Treaty 
of London to the extent of staking out a 
claim for the whole southern half of 
Anatolia. To be sure, these were paper 
gains, and Sonnino seems to have rea- 
lized that difficulties might occur in 
obtaining actual possession, for he tried 
to secure the promise of alternative 
guarantees. But, in this endeavor, he 
could not overcome Lloyd George’s op- 
position.” 

This may explain why other colonial 
issues were not pressed very vigorously 
at this time. There is also a note in the 
diary of Alexandre Ribot, French prime 
minister at the time of the St. Jean de 
Maurienne meeting, which relates how 
Paolo Boselli, the Italian premier, while 
discussing the possibility of Smyrna be- 
ing included in the Italian zone in Asia 
Minor, brought up incidentally the issue 
of the cession of Jibuti, only to be met 
with a most definite refusal to pursue 
any such line of discussion. Boselli, after 
his return to Rome, found the same atti- 
tude in Barrére, the French ambassador. 
It is of interest that Sonnino is said not 
to have alluded to the question.77 

Another item which throws light on 
Italian colonial aspirations is the famous 
Franchetti memorandum.” This docu- 
ment was in the nature of a petition, 
named after its sponsor and signed by 
numerous persons prominent in various 
walks of Italian life. It was a statement 
of what the signers considered Italy’s 
proper claims, and the bulk of its content 


76 Journal d’Alexandre Ribot et correspondances 
inédites (Paris, 1936), pp. 68-69. 

77 Ibid., p. 72. n. POINCARE in his memoirs gives a 
slightly different version (see Au service de la France, 
IX, L’année troublée, 117; cf. SALATA’s comments 
on the incident [J/ nodo di Gibuti, p. 166}). 


78 The text of this memorandum may be found 
in Attilio TaMaro’s “Raccolta di documenti della 
questione adriatica,” Politica, IV (1920), 217-19. 


was devoted to colonial questions. It 
bears a close resemblance to the pro- 
grams which have been discussed earlier, 
not a surprising fact since it was secretly 
inspired by the Consulta.7? Like these 
programs, the Franchetti memorandum 
took the position that in East Africa as 
well as in Libya conditions should be re- 
stored to those of an earlier date when 
they had been more favorable to Italy: 
in East Africa, the situation based on the 
agreements of 1891 and 1894 with Brit- 
ain, with the addition of the cession of 
Jibuti; in Libya, a return to the frontiers 
in existence before the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French convention of 1899. But 
the longest single section of the memo- 
randum was devoted to Asia Minor. Asia 
Minor was claimed in its entirety, in- 
cluding Alexandretta, with the exception 
of the Black Sea coast, which would be 
reserved to Russia. Despite the endeavor 
to present this claim as mere compensa- 
tion, designed to maintain the Mediter- 
ranean equilibrium, it was unquestion- 
ably a large order. Sonnino had indeed 
done well in obtaining Smyrna. It is, of 
course, not surprising that a document of 
this nature should put forward larger 
claims than there was any hope of ob- 
taining. At any rate, the memorandum 
constitutes one more indication which 
bears out the conclusion that the colonial 
policy of the government at this time was 
to secure as large a mortgage as could be 
obtained in Asia Minor and to be con- 
tent for the rest with what might still be 
described as the “‘frontier rectifications” 
of Article XIII. Moreover, these recti- 
fications should not be discussed at the 
moment but had better wait for the final 
settlement. Of Jibuti in particular it 
might be said that, while it was present 
in Italian thoughts, there was little ex- 


79Cf. Toscano, “Das italienische Kolonial- 
problem .... ,” loc. cit., p. 939. 
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pectation of securing its possession or 
desire to press the point. 

It is well to bear this in mind in view 
of the later trend of Italian policy which 
has led to an attempt to magnify the his- 
torical antecedents of the issue out of 
any proportion warranted by the facts. 
For it must not be forgotten that the 
Fascist regime adopted the program 
which, twenty-five years ago, was advo- 
cated by only a decidedly small minority 
of extreme nationalists and imperialists. 
Such groups certainly existed and one 
can cite even more ambitious claims than 
those embodied in the Franchetti memo- 
randum. The newspaper and magazine 
articles published by Giuseppe Piazza 
during 1916-17 and gathered in a small 
volume*® that appeared in 1917 are a 
good illustration. Others could be men- 
tioned, but the fact remains that such 
views did not meet with a wide response 
among large sections of opinion, nor did 
they represent the official policy of the 
Consulta. The fact that for more than 
twenty years one type of opinion alone 
enjoyed the freedom of the printed word 
in Italy should make us all the more 
cautious against reading 1935 or 1940 
into 1917. 

The question of Asia Minor having 
been disposed of for the moment, Son- 
nino adhered to his intention of waiting 
for the final settlement of the peace to 
take up the rest of the colonial problem. 
Moreover, the political and military 
events of the year 1917, Russia’s col- 


80 Giuseppe Prazza, La nostra pace coloniale 
(Rome). Piazza was one of the leading members 
of the colonial party in Italy. His book amounts 
to a presentation of Colosimo’s maximum program. 
As was fitting, the leading nationalist organ, dea 
nazionale, was prominent in the colonial agitation 
and for a year prior to the St. Jean de Maurienne 
meeting had been conducting an active campaign. 
For an analysis of this and other contemporary press 
discussions, see Toscano, Gli accordi di San Giovan- 
ni di Moriana, pp. 135-45 and 265-69. 
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lapse, America’s intervention, and the 
Caporetto disaster, did not create an 
atmosphere favorable to the furtherance 
of the Italian claims. A new suggestion 
came to the fore in regard to Jibuti which 
caused no little concern to the watchful 
Colosimo. Wilfred Thesiger, the British 
minister in Addis Abeba, apparently 
agreed with Count Colli, his Italian col- 
league in that capital, about the desir- 
ability of eliminating French influence in 
Abyssinia. He thought, however, that 
there was no likelihood that France 
would agree to the cession of Jibuti to 
Italy but believed that Britain might ob- 
tain it, after which Britain and Italy 
might come to an understanding.** Colo- 
simo was suspicious of this proposal, 
which he thought represented the view of 
the foreign office; its acceptability from 
the Italian point of view would depend 
entirely upon whether Britain proposed 
to acquire Jibuti for itself or with the in- 
tention of turning it over to Italy, and, 
in the latter case, upon what compensa- 
tion England would require in order to 
reach an understanding. In Colosimo’s 
opinion, Italy must be in possession of 
Jibuti, and the integrity of Abyssinia as 
a sphere of exclusively Italian influence 
must be preserved. Otherwise, Italy 
might better be content with an agree- 
ment that would put an end to the arms 
traffic into Abyssinia.** But Sonnino 
thought this an inopportune time to 
follow Colosimo’s suggestion of discus- 
sing the matter in London. Refusing to 
be discouraged, the minister of colonies 
brought up the matter again two days 
later when he transmitted these same 
communications to Prime Minister Or- 


§tColli to Sonnino, Apr. 5, 1918, quoted in 
SaLaTA, Il nodo di Gibuti, pp. 170-71. 


82 Colosimo to Sonnino, June 1, 1918, SALATA, 
Il nodo di Gibuti, pp. 180-81. 
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lando, to whom he made a further appeal 
in a personal letter.*3 

In the early autumn of 1918 the end of 
the war through an Allied victory was at 
last in sight. Toward the end of October 
the Italians finally took the offensive 
with success. The Central Powers, hav- 
ing reached the limit of their endurance, 
were fast crumbling. The last days of Oc- 
tober and the first few of November 
found the Allied chiefs gathered together 
in Paris to discuss the conditions of 
armistice that were to be granted, or im- 
posed upon, their enemies. Naturally, 
these discussions were concerned pri- 
marily with events in Europe, especially 
since German resistance in non-Euro- 
pean areas had long since been overcome. 
Nevertheless, since peace was approach- 
ing, Sonnino decided to prepare for its 
discussion.*4 Accordingly, Giacomo de 
Martino, Sonnino’s chef de cabinet, re- 
quested Colosimo to draw up a brief for 
use at this time. Such a memorandum 
was hurriedly compiled and sent directly 
to Orlando, another copy for Sonnino’s 
use being forwarded to De Martino.*5 

In view of the foregoing discussion, 
one could feel certain in advance of the 
content of this memorandum, the im- 
portance of which derives from the time 
at which it was drawn up. Briefly, Colo- 
simo’s paper summarized Italy’s claims 


83 Colosimo to Sonnino, June 3, Colosimo to 
Orlando, June 3, 5, and 7, 1918, zbid., pp. 184-86. 


84 There had been no organized preparations for 
the peace in Italy on the scale of those which had 
taken place in the United States, Great Britain, 
and France. Owing to the importance of Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, however, the whole program was 
debated extensively during the pre-armistice dis- 
cussions. On the role of Italy in these discussions, 
and on the misunderstanding for which the founda- 
tions were laid at the time, see ALBRECHT-CARRIE, 
pp. 60-66. 


8s Colosimo to Orlando, Oct. 30, Colosimo to De 
Martino, Oct. 31, 1918, SALATA, I] nodo di Gibuti, 


p. 193. 
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in Africa under three heads: (1) Rights 
existing before the war. By this was 
meant: for East Africa, a return to the 
situation existing before Adowa, i.e., the 
situation based on the Treaty of Uccialli 
of 1889 and the Anglo-Italian agreements 
of 1891 and 1894; for Libya, restoration 
of the situation existing before the Anglo- 
French convention of 1899. This con- 
vention and the tripartite agreement of 
1906 would, therefore, have to be revised. 
(2) Rights deriving from the war itself. 
Citing the military value of the Italian 
possession of the East African colonies 
and of the Libyan coast, this section 
stressed the justice of compensations to 
the victors ‘‘in proportion to the contri- 
bution of each to the common victory, 
in relation to their own forces’’ (italics 
mine). (3) Consequences of the war. This 
section argued that, in order to achieve 
the Wilsonian ideal of a peace lasting 
because just, it was necessary for Italy 
to have in Africa a position similar to 
that of Great Britain and France, who 
held large continuous blocks of territory 
in that continent. 

These premises were the bases for two 
demands: the cession of British and 
French Somaliland and of the railway to 
Addis Abeba, thus completely surround- 
ing Abyssinia, which would fall under ex- 
clusively Italian influence; and_ the 
rounding-out of the East African pos- 
sessions by the cession of Jubaland by 
Britain and the guarantee of their secu- 
rity by an understanding to preserve the 
independence of Arabia. 

This document was intended for 
Colonel House, who was leading the 
discussion on the American side in these 
pre-armistice exchanges. But the fact 

86 Colosimo’s memorandum to Orlando, Oct. 30, 
1918, ibid., pp. 277-85. The last part of the memo- 
randum, dealing with Libya, is not reproduced by 


Salata, so that we do not know the precise extent 
of Colosimo’s claim in that area. 
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that there is no reference to any further 
use of the document, either in Salata— 
who bolsters his case with all the evi- 
dence he can muster—or in House’s 
memoirs,*?7 may be regarded as conclu- 
sive evidence either that the opportunity 
to discuss the matter did not arise or that 
Sonnino still thought the time premature 
to broach the subject. Instead, there 
seem to have been some direct exchanges 
between the Italians and the British and 
the French. Toward the end of Novem- 
ber, Sonnino instructed Imperiali in Lon- 
don and Bonin Longare in Paris to sound 
out the governments to which they were 
accredited in regard to the interpretation 
of Article XIII of the Treaty of London. 
The response was not encouraging; 
Stephen Pichon wished to postpone the 
discussion and Arthur J. Balfour’s recol- 
lection was hazy.** It would be an ex- 
aggeration to suggest the existence of a 
common plan on the part of Britain and 
France;®® there was, in fact, a definite 
difference between them over Syria. But, 
in effect, once that difference had been 
adjusted, the division of the German 
colonies in Africa remained as it had been 
agreed upon in earlier understandings 
between those two countries. The simple 
truth is that there was no concerted 
scheme to thwart Italy; it was merely 
left out of the reckoning. Sonnino handed 
the Colosimo memorandum to Balfour 
at the beginning of December; it elicited 
no response. Colosimo need not have 
been concerned over the ultimate fate of 
Jibuti should it have fallen into British 
hands.” The idea of its acquisition does 


87Charles Seymour, The intimate papers of 
Colonel House (Boston and New York, 1928). Vol. 
IV covers this period. 


88 Imperiali to Sonnino, Nov. 23, and Bonin to 
Sonnino, Nov. 24, 1918, SALATA, I] nodo di Gibuti, 


P. 190. 
89 Tbid., p. 191. 


not seem to have been seriously enter- 
tained by the British. Having no designs 
of their own upon Abyssinia, they would 
have been willing to let Italian influence 
become predominant, but there was no 
reason why they should stir up a dispute 
with France over this particular issue 
merely in order to accommodate the 
Italians. If the British were less conscious 
than the French of an immediate threat 
of Italian rivalry, their view of the 
Treaty of London and of Italy’s contri- 
bution to the final victory was essentially 
the same as that of their French ally: 
not very enthusiastic about the first or 
very flattering about the second. As to 
the rumors of Italian designs which seem 
to have spread in the Abyssinian capital, 
they could hardly be expected to elicit a 
friendly reaction to Italy in that quar- 
ter.” 


Such, then, was the situation toward 
the end of the year 1918, on the eve of the 
opening of the Peace Conference. The 
central fact to bear in mind in regard to 
the colonial policy of Italy is that colo- 
nies were too recent and too small an item 
to carry great weight in the general 
scheme of its foreign policy, despite the 
assertions of representatives of the co- 
lonial party that the future of Italy lay 
precisely in the field of colonial expan- 
sion. Colonial questions were subordi- 
nated to the larger department of foreign 
policy, of which they constituted a rela- 
tively minor sector. The function of the 
recently created colonial ministry was 

9° Thesiger, passing through Rome at the end of 
November 1918,-on his way back to Addis Abeba, 
discussed the Abyssinian question with Agnesa, who 
gathered the impression that Thesiger considered 


the acquisition of Jibuti by Britain the most de- 
sirable solution (ibid., p. 189). 


9 Colli to Sonnino, Dec. 26 and 31, 1918 (ibid., 
pp. 193-94); Salata attributes the origin of these 
rumors to French sources, which may well have been 
the case (ibid., pp. 188 and 196). 
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little more than that of a clearinghouse 
of information for the use of the foreign 
ministry. In keeping with this state of 
affairs, we see how Sonnino remained 
quite unmoved by the repeated exhorta- 
tions of the colonial ministers; nor did 
direct appeals to Orlando have any 
visible effects. 

It was wholly proper and quite natural 
that Colosimo should make the best pos- 
sible case for the acquisition of colonial 
possessions. But the weakness of his case 
was too obvious not to be apparent. No 
doubt, it would have been a considerable 
achievement to restore the situation 
previous to 1896 in East Africa and to 
undo the effects of the Anglo-French 
convention of 1899 for Libya. The fact 
remains that the events which had oc- 
curred in 1896 in Abyssinia had created 
a situation sanctioned both in fact and in 
law by subsequent agreements to which 
Italy was a party. As to the Anglo- 
French convention of 1899, as Colosimo 
himself was forced to recognize, Italy’s 
acceptance of this arrangement was im- 
plicit in the understandings reached with 
France in rgo1 and 1go2. A parallel may 
be found in the position of France with 
respect to Britain. After the clash at 
Fashoda, a situation had been created 
which France had accepted; France 
would have had a very weak case in 1919 
had it brought up the question of‘‘ rights” 
on the Nile merely because it had had 
ambitions which had been in a fair way 
of being realized until a British veto had 
thwarted them. 

The argument that the war had been a 
common enterprise and that the benefits 
of victory ought to be shared proportion- 
ately seems quite sound at first glance. 
Unfortunately, Italy was in a special 
position with respect to its allies in this 
case. The very fact that the Italian king- 
dom was under no obligation to join 
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them in the first place and the manner 
in which it had entered the war on their 
side in 1915 served to give its participa- 
tion the nature of a definite bargain 
rather than a joint enterprise. Italy 
would doubtless have had a strong case in 
asking its allies to live up to their part of 
the bargain, but hardly more. To be sure, 
the Italians had had to make far greater 
sacrifices than they originally thought 
would be necessary; but to use this fact 
as a reason for enlarging their claims was 
a double-edged argument, for the addi- 
tional burden had fallen quite as heavily 
on the other Allies as upon Italy and the 
Italians had also required far more as- 
sistance, financial and economic at least, 
than their allies had anticipated. To 
stretch the argument further by claiming 
that the fruits of victory ought to be 
shared in proportion, not only to the 
absolute sacrifices contributed to its 
achievement, but to the extent of those 
sacrifices 7m relation to the resources of 
the country would lead to strange re- 
sults. What claims could not Belgium or 
Serbia, for example, present by such 
standards? To lay bare the root of the 
matter, one should recognize that, in this 
case as in others, legalistic briefs might 
be used with more or less cogency to 
bolster up a case, but the relationship of 
effective power was the essential key to 
the situation. 

Besides, as we have seen, the terms of 
the bargain were particularly vague in 
the matter of colonial compensations, as 
expressed in Articles [IX and XIII of the 
Treaty of London. Sonnino was well 
aware of all this and he pursued a per- 
sistent and clear policy. He staked his all 
on the Treaty of London. As far as 
Europe was concerned (the land frontier 
with Austria-Hungary and the Adriatic) 
the treaty was precise. He had striven 
with success to obtain a definitely favor- 
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able interpretation of Article IX, since 
the original “zone of Adalia” had been 
stretched to include Smyrna and the 
whole southern half of Asia Minor. In 
regard to Africa, the dream of a vast 
East African empire seems not to have 
impressed him favorably, and he seems 
to have cherished few illusions about the 
possibility of eliminating French and 
British influence in that quarter. He, 
therefore, consistently adhered to the 
policy of leaving this question as well as 
that of the Libyan hinterland unpreju- 
diced until they should come up for dis- 
cussion in the general settlement. 

There remained the third argument 
based on the necessity of an equitable 
settlement among the Allies. As Colo- 
simo put it, ‘‘if it is desired that the peace 
.... be just, equitable, and lasting and 
that it be in keeping with the ethical aims 
pursued by President Wilson, it is neces- 
sary to provide for the avoidance of fur- 
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ther dissensions among the allies of today 
in order that they may remain such to- 
morrow, by setting up on a new basis the 
future mutual relations of peace and of 
alliance, in Africa as well as in Europe, 
by eliminating every cause of dispute and 
of conflict.” This, however, was a mere 
general statement to which no one could 
take exception. It remained to be inter- 
preted, and the attempt at interpretation 
would indicate whether the conflicting 
aims of rival imperialisms could in reality 
be reconciled or whether there was a 
fundamental clash that could only be re- 
solved by an eventual test of force. The 
latter proved to be the case. In 1919, 
partly through its own fault, partly 
through that of its associates, if Italy 
had allies, it found itself without friends. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


% Colosimo memorandum of Oct. 30, 1918, ibid., 
p. 282. 








HERMANN ONCKEN AND THE END OF AN ERA 


FELIX E. HIRSCH 


words of Solon, as related by 

| Herodotus, “Call no man happy 
till he dies, he is at best but fortu- 
nate,”’ will come to the reader’s mind 
when he learns about the adverse circum- 
stances under which Hermann Oncken, 
Germany’s most celebrated political his- 
torian of pre-Hitler days, spent the last 
years of his life. He died in Gottingen on 
December 28, 1945, after a long illness, 
at the age of seventy-six. For a decade 
he had been in forced retirement; the 
Nazis had ousted the unwelcome mentor 
from his professorship with their usual 
ruthlessness. During the war, his house 
in Berlin-Dahlem, once the center of an 
exquisite hospitality, had been bombed, 
and a large part of his valuable private 
library destroyed. He had been obliged 
frequently to move about, till his son-in- 
law gave him shelter in his own Gotting- 
en home, but there again a grenade 
wrought havoc. The modest measure of 
wealth which Oncken had acquired by 
his writing, teaching, and lecturing had 
vanished completely; and his only re- 
source was a small pension granted him 
after the arrival of the Allies. It must 
have been a solace for him, that, as his 
life drew to a close, there was with him 
in Géttingen Friedrich Meinecke, the 
intimate friend and associate of happier 
days; it was he who, himself in failing 
health, delivered the funeral oration for 
Oncken.’ The contents of this address 
are not yet known here, but it serves 
t I owe this and other information to the courtesy 

of Dr. August Weber, Oncken’s brother-in-law, 
now in London. As leader of the liberal German 


State party in the reichstag, Weber was one of the 
most courageous opponents of Hitler. In a long 


somehow to symbolize the fact that an 
era of German historiography, of which 
these two men had been the greatest ex- 
ponents, has ended. Since Historische 
Zeitschrift and Preussische Jahrbiicher no 
longer exist, this author feels that the 
Journal of Modern History is the most ap- 
propriate place for an appraisal of that 
era and of the specific role Hermann 
Oncken played in it.” 

Heinrich von Treitschke was the shin- 
ing light in the history department at 
Berlin University when Oncken studied 
there about 1890. But he was not at- 
tracted by Treitschke’s resounding elo- 
quence nor by his aggressive nationalism. 
He joined the seminar of a less popular 


and more sober historian, Max Lenz,, 


who had just been appointed to the fac- 
ulty. From those days on, when the older 
scholar gave direction to the initial re- 
search of the young student, Lenz and 
Oncken remained friends for more than 
forty years. It is characteristic of their 
relationship that the latter started his 
first address in the Prussian Academy of 


letter of February 19, 1946, he offers convincing evi- 
dence of Oncken’s own negative attitude toward 
the Third Reich. 


2 More than sixteen years ago, on the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday, I undertook a first evalua- 
tion of his achievements. It was published in 
Preussische Jahrbiicher (CCXVIII [1929], 162-81), 
under the title “Ein Historiker des Lebens: Her- 
mann Oncken als nationaler und liberaler Politiker.” 
The essay was largely based on original information 
provided by the former chancellor, Prince Max of 
Baden, Friedrich Meinecke, Gerhard Ritter, and 
other scholars and politicians. The present paper 
does not aim at including all the details given there. 
Many additional facts have been gathered in the 
meantime, and some old data appear in new perspec- 
tive. 
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Sciences (in which he had succeeded to 
Lenz’s seat) with a glowing tribute to 
his teacher: “I consider it an honorable 
task to take over the torch which slipped 
from his vigorous hands and to pass it 
on.”3 What was Lenz’s outstanding 
merit? His political biographies of Na- 
poleon and Bismarck and his monumen- 
tal history of Berlin University will long 
be remembered. But they were in them- 
selves perhaps less significant contribu- 
tions to the development of historiog- 
raphy than was the revival of Ranke’s 
universal spirit and objective approach, 
which was due chiefly to Lenz’s con- 
sistent efforts both inside and outside the 
classroom. Oncken, in his memorial ad- 
dress before the Prussian Academy, 
praised Lenz for having brought about 
a ‘renaissance of the master”’ by building 
up a second Rankean school of which the 
speaker himself later became the protag- 
onist. This second Rankean school, to 
which Hans Delbriick and Felix Rach- 
fahl also belonged, participated vigor- 
ously in the battle about historical 
methodology that took place toward the 
turn of the century. Karl Lamprecht was 
the adversary whose unusual ways of 
research and writing they castigated.‘ 
The careful reader of Oncken’s books 
will find on every page indications of his 
affinity to Ranke. There are also some 
explicit statements on the subject which 
he wrote at various stages of his career. 
When he was still a young lecturer at 
Berlin University, in 1904, he published 
a programmatic essay on “Politik, Ge- 
schichtschreibung und 6ffentliche Mei- 


3 Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, June 29, 1933. The issue includes 
both ONCKEN’s Antrittsrede (pp. cxii-cxv) and his 
memorial address for Max Lenz (pp. cxvii-cxxv). 

‘See Annie M. Popper’s essay on Karl Gott- 
hard Lamprecht, in Some historians of modern Eu- 
rope, ed. Bernadotte E. Scumitr (Chicago, 1942), 
PP. 217-39. 
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nung’’;> and he never surpassed the 
lucidity of these early reflections. It was 
not the supreme task of history as a sci- 
ence, he said there, to erect monuments 
of national pride in various countries. 
The universal goals of historiography 
forbade such an approach. How could 
truth prevail, if in every nation the his- 
torian embraced the harsh attitude of the 
politician who believed: “‘ Right or wrong, 
my country!” He offered the historian 
concerned with national problems the 
following prescription: to be absolutely 
objective in the detailed investigation of 
source material and to rise always to the 
highest level of a universal outlook; the 
national attitude should be transparent 
merely in the color and the ‘‘blood”’ of 
the literary style. It has been argued by 
American scholars that some publica- 
tions of his later years seemed to digress 
occasionally from his own advice. To a 
certain extent, his own development 
showed similarities with that of Max 
Lenz in this respect. Oncken remarked 
in his memorial address that his teacher, 
in his old age, had sometimes written in 
a more passionate tone, which was not 
far from Treitschke’s national pathos. 
Certainly, Oncken’s own style in later 
years indicated here and there the deep 
emotional strain that the German col- 
lapse in 1918, the war-guilt clause of the 
Versailles peace treaty, and the French 
policy in the occupied Rhineland had 
brought to him. 

Oncken dealt with Ranke also in a 
more direct fashion. In my own student 
days in Heidelberg, he devoted the semi- 
nar work of a whole semester to a 
thorough investigation of Rankean 
methodology. A quarter of a century has 
passed since then, but those discussions 
of Ranke’s novel use of source material, 


5See Hermann ONCKEN, Historisch-politische 
Aufsitze und Reden (Munich, 1914), I, 203-43. 
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of his attitude toward the state, his rela- 
tion to Hegel, his approach to religion, 
and his interpretation of history are in- 
delibly impressed on the memory of 
those who participated in them. Oncken, 
the exemplary pedagogue, was there at 
his best; he inspired enthusiasm in his 
students and sharpened their critical 
faculties. Parallel to the Ranke seminar 
went Oncken’s own research. Soon 
afterward he published its results in 
one of his most appealing smaller 
books: Aus Rankes Friihzeit.° This slen- 
der volume threw new light on the early 
career of the great historian, whom he 
called an ‘‘imperishable possession of the 
nation.” It is a matter for regret that 
neither he nor Meinecke wrote the full- 
length biography of Ranke that has long 
been needed, a task for which both schol- 
ars were so eminently fitted. 

Oncken’s doctoral dissertation had 
been devoted to the medieval source ma- 
terial of Oldenburg, his native state. 
After having received his degree in Ber- 
lin, he went to work in the archives of 
the Grand Duchy. But he did not spend 
his time there on petty tasks. More than 
forty years later, discoveries that he had 
made as a young archivist formed part 
of his Cromwell book:’ the fascinating 
reports of a legation that went from 
Oldenburg to negotiate with the Lord 
Protector in 1653/1654. Oncken never 
regretted having given some years to 
archival work; it helped to deepen his 
sense of historic realities, he said in 
retrospect. It may be added here, in 
passing, that his personality showed dis- 
tinct traits of his regional heritage. Some 
of the remarks he made in his Bennig- 
sen biography about the ‘‘ Lower Saxon- 
ian equanimity” and the apparent aloof- 
ness of his hero, behind which there was 

6 Gotha, 1922. 

7See pp. 97-144 and n. 39 below. 
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hidden a warm heart, applied to himself 
also. 

From Oldenburg, Oncken went back 
to Berlin; for seven years (1898-1905) he 
lectured as a Privatdozent at the Uni- 
versity. In this period, the bonds of his 
friendship with Max Lenz grew firmer. 
The Berlin years culminated in a great 
accomplishment: the Lassalle biography 
which, of all his major works, reached the 
widest audience.*® In many respects, this 
is Oncken’s finest book; it has stood the 
test of time and makes rewarding read- 
ing whenever one returns to its pages. 
Only a courageous man would dare to 
write a scholarly study on the founder of 
German Social Democracy at a time when 
society in the empire still frowned on that 
party. Oncken gave a brilliant analysis of 
Lassalle’s complex personality. He ex- 
plored his Jewish family background and 
showed in this connection some remark- 
ably deep insights into the whole prob- 
lem of emancipation and assimilation. 
On various other occasions, in some of his 
shorter essays, he made it perfectly clear 
that he had nothing to do with anti- 
Semitic tendencies and that he did not 
care for theories of “‘race.”’ It goes with- 
out saying that, in later days, he ab- 
horred the outrages of Nazi persecution. 

Although Oncken’s own convictions 
were far removed from dogmatic social- 
ism, nevertheless, he felt a certain affin- 
ity to Lassalle’s political philosophy 
which was based on Hegel’s teachings; 
and he heartily approved his effort to 
bridge the abyss between the state and 
the working class. He owed this sympa- 
thetic understanding to the guidance of 
Gustav Schmoller, the famous “socialist 
of the classroom,” who was then one of 
the luminaries of Berlin University; he 
praised his wisdom and foresight not only 


8 Lassalle: eine politische Biographie (4th ed.; 
Stuttgart, 1923). 
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privately on many occasions but also in 
the Historische Perspektiven, which he 
added to later editions of his Lassalle 
biography. There also he blamed Bis- 
marck for having underrated the im- 
ponderable factors in his struggle with 
the Social Democratic movement. Taken 
as a whole, the Lassalle book showed that 
its author was exceptionally free from 
prevailing prejudices. His aim was, as he 
explained many years later in his An- 
trittsrede before the Prussian Academy, 
to see affairs and personalities which 
were then still closely tied to party 
politics in a larger and more objective 
context and somehow to conquer them 
for historical interpretation. The next 
pioneering effort in this direction was to 
be his Bennigsen biography, but, while 
working on it, he was invited to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he taught as 
an exchange professor in 1905 and 1906. 

Oncken made the most of the oppor- 
tunity; he used the time which he spent 
in the United States for gaining as deep 
an appreciation of American civilization 
as possible. Looking backward in 1933, 
he observed that ever since the Chicago 
days the Anglo-Saxon world was closest 
to his understanding.’ He continued to 
keep in touch with the progress of Ameri- 
can historiography and American learn- 
ing in general, till the second World War 
severed all private communications. T'wo 
scholars and statesmen for whom he 
expressed particular admiration (in con- 
versations with this writer) were Jacob 
Gould Schurman and William E. Dodd, 
both of whom served with distinction as 
ambassadors of the United States in Ber- 
lin, but he had many other American 
friends. During his stay in this country, 
he developed a life-long interest in the 


_ *See the chapter “Zwei Deutschamerikaner,” 
in Hermann ONCKEN, Nation und Geschichte (Ber- 
lin, 1935), pp. 327-58. 


Americans of German origin and visited 
many of them in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Out of these contacts grew various his- 
torical essays, such as those devoted to 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben and Carl 
Schurz,'® and a brief study of German 
immigration to the United States;" later, 
he took from them the inspiration for his 
extensive work in the Deutsche Akademie. 
The memorial address which he delivered 
in the German reichstag on the one- 
hundredth anniversary of Schurz’s birth 
(1929), one of the most colorful speeches 
Oncken ever made, culminated in an ap- 
peal to strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship between Germany and the United 
States: “In recent years, the German 
nation has gained the conviction that 
America’s influence in world affairs will 
promote the cause of justice and peace.””” 
Another fruit of the Chicago days was a 
profound treatise on ‘‘Amerika und die 
grossen Miachte,” which he dedicated to 
Max Lenz."’ He tried to apply Ranke’s 
ideas about the great powers to the de- 
velopment of this country; the result was 
a provocative study of the rise of Ameri- 
can imperialism, which differed widely 
from the teachings of James Bryce. 
Coming home from America, Oncken 
turned to the German southwest, where 
progressive ideals then prevailed. After 
a rather uneventful year at Giessen Uni- 
versity, he went to Heidelberg in 1907, 
and there he spent the sixteen happiest 
years of his career. The chair of modern 
history which he held at the Ruperto 
Carola had the dignity of a hallowed tra- 
dition: Schlosser, Hausser, and Treitsch- 


10 Thid. 


11QNCKEN, Historisch-politische Aufsdtze und 
Reden, I, 95-1109. 


12 Nation und Geschichte, p. 358. 


3 Historisch-politische Aufsétze und Reden, pp. 
37-94. 
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ke, Erdmannsdorffer, and Marcks 
had occupied it before him. The intel- 
lectual atmosphere of this ancient uni- 
versity on the Neckar was in his days 
more liberal than that of any other 
German academic institution. A galaxy 
of brilliant minds was assembled on its 
faculty, and many of them were held to- 
gether by bonds of cordial friendship. 
There was enough leisure for frequent 
exchange of opinions and mutual stimu- 
lation. This writer, who studied in Hei- 
delberg, after Georg Jellinek had died 
and Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch 
had left, nevertheless enjoyed working 
under or listening to such scholars of 
international renown as Gerhard An- 
schiitz, Eberhard Gothein, Friedrich 
Gundolf, Karl Hampe, Karl Jaspers, 
Carl Neumann, Heinrich Rickert, and 
Alfred Weber. Oncken occupied a central 
position in this group. He attracted a 
large number of able students from all 
parts of the country to his seminars; yet 
they were not so crowded that he could 
not give full attention to those deserving 
his encouragement. One of his earliest 
and ablest disciples was Gerhard Ritter 
who, among surviving German his- 
torians, is probably closest to his mas- 
ter’s tradition. Oncken was equally suc- 
cessful in his lectures. The large audi- 
torium which his classes occupied was 
usually packed, and the students felt 
greatly inspired by his eloquence and the 
breadth of his outlook. For him holds 
true what Karl Brandi said in his ap- 
praisal of modern German historiog- 
raphy:** “The unwritten part of our 
branch of scholarship has its real present- 
day existence in the great academic lec- 
tures.”’ In his public addresses he “was 
exceedingly graceful and expressed a 


14See Kari Branpi, “Mittlere und neue Ge- 
schichte,” in Aus fiinfzig Jahren deutscher Wissen- 
schaft, ed. Gustav ABB (Berlin, 1930), pp. 174-91. 
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genial patriotic warmth.’’S Of the many 
German scholars whose lectures I at- 
tended, only Adolf von Harnack and, 
perhaps, Hans Delbriick were more 
forceful speakers than Oncken. 

The first literary product of his 
Heidelberg years was the biography of 
Rudolf von Bennigsen in two stout vol- 
umes.”® Oncken himself had the feeling 
that, as a piece of writing, this work did 
not measure up to his biography of 
Lassalle. He once told the writer that 
the Bennigsen would have been a better 
work if he had had six months more at 
his disposal in order to reduce its size 
by one half. The reader who takes the 
trouble to peruse the 1,400 pages will 
feel, however, that he has spent his time 
well; for the whole drama of German uni- 
fication unfolds in Oncken’s own writing 
and in the letters and documents which 
are woven into the text, and all the lead- 
ers of National Liberalism in its golden 
age appear in those pages. The author, 
then an active member of Bennigsen’s 
party, stressed in his preface the fact that 
he did not aim at presenting a partisan 
point of view but added that the biog- 
raphy could not be written in a spirit 
alien to his hero’s political philosophy. 
This work was Oncken’s greatest con- 
tribution to the history of German lib- 
eralism in the age of Bismarck. In ad- 
dition, he dedicated a series of essays 
to various “German Whigs.” Then, he 
seemed less interested in the Iron Chan- 
cellor than in the able men whom Bis- 
marck had pushed into the background. 

It was in those Heidelberg days that 
Oncken played, for a while, a rather 
prominent role in party politics. He was 
chairman of the powerful National Lib- 
eral organization in Heidelberg and, on 

's From a recent letter of a leading American his- 
torian to the writer. 

6 Rudolf von Bennigsen (Stuttgart, 1910). 
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one occasion, was offered a seat in the 
reichstag. Up to the time of his death 
and long afterthis party had disappeared, 
his political utterances were still in the 
National Liberal tradition. To a certain 
extent, his own development ran parallel 
to that of another distinguished party 
member of his generation, Gustav Strese- 
mann, who, however, at the apex of his 
career, turned further to the Left and 
embraced a more international outlook. 
The only parliamentary position which 
Oncken actually occupied was a member- 
ship in the upper chamber of Baden. 
There he became a friend of the last im- 
perial chancellor, Prince Max of Baden, 
whom he later assisted in writing his 
memoirs. Some years after the first 
World War (in 1927), he devoted to the 
most important member of Baden’s 
liberal dynasty, Grand Duke Frederick I, 
a comprehensive publication, based on 
unknown source material; and, in a way, 
this was the last product of his Heidel- 
berg epoch."? He brought documentary 
proof for the large part Frederick had 
played in founding the German Empire 
and corrected, in his introductory essay, 
the distorted picture which Bismarck 
had drawn of him in the third volume of 
Gedanken und Erinnerungen.** 

In his Antrittsrede of June 1933 
Oncken defended the German historians 
against the accusation that they were 
just specialists not concerned with the 
living problems of the nation. “I cannot 
admit that,” he said to the members of 
the Prussian Academy. “On the con- 
trary, I have sometimes asked myself 
whether or not we have gone too far in 
the detour from our true scientific 


7 Hermann ONCKEN, Grossherzog Friedrich I 
von Baden und die deutsche Politik 1854-1871 (2vols.; 
Stuttgart, 1927). 


8 (Stuttgart, 1919), III, 27-36. 


tasks.’""? He added, however, that the 
historian could not escape the patriotic 
duty to dedicate a large part of his work 
to his fatherland during the war and the 
postwar period. To the observer who re- 
appraises Oncken’s activities in those 
years, it seems regrettable that he was 
then obliged to concentrate his energies 
mainly outside the realm of objective 
scholarship ; few of his writings from that 
era add to his stature as a historian. He 
had entered the arena of international 
politics in 1912, when he advocated a 
rapprochement with England. At the 
same time, he raised strong objections 
to a further expansion of the German 
navy.”° This was two weeks before Lord 
Haldane undertook his well-known but 
ill-fated mission to Berlin. On a visit to 
London in 1913, Oncken met the British 
statesman and they became friends at 
once.” “TI had,” he reported later, ‘the 
impression of deep emotion when Hal- 
dane parted from me late at night with the 
words, ‘Germany is my spiritual home.’ ”’ 
In London, Oncken was introduced to 
another great English liberal, John Mor- 
ley. His predilection for British states- 
manship came to an end, however, when 
the Asquith government entered the war 
on the side of Germany’s enemies. From 
then on he was highly critical of the role 
that Downing Street had played in the 
origin of the World War, and there was 
no lack of bitter words on his part. 

But in spite of the emotional strain 
under which he was laboring in the first 
months of the war, he almost immediate- 
ly made an attempt to understand the 
underlying causes of the world conflagra- 
tion. The two chapters on this subject, 


19 Antrittsrede, loc. cit., n. 3 above. 


20QNCKEN, Historisch-politische Aufsdize und 
Reden, I, 165-89. 
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which he contributed to the volume 
Deutschland und der Weltkrieg,” a joint 
publication of leading German scholars, 
certainly were a respectable achievement 
at that moment. Another literary war 
job, his book on Das alte und das neue 
Mitteleuropa,?} also contains some valid 
historical observations, even though it is 
now out of date otherwise. In general, 
Oncken followed a moderate course and 
supported the policy of Chancellor Beth- 
mann-Hollweg against such aggressive 
superpatriots as Tirpitz and the Pan- 
Germans. After the sinister Grand Ad- 
miral had founded the ‘Fatherland 
party,” Oncken joined the Volksbund 
fiir Vaterland und Fretheit (‘People’s As- 
sociation for Fatherland and Freedom’’) 
which tried to stop nationalist excesses. 
Toward the end of the war, he grew in- 
creasingly critical of Ludendorff’s mili- 
tary dictatorship. In a lecture on the 
relation between foreign policy and 
home affairs, which he gave about a 
month before the German collapse, he 
strongly endorsed the introduction of the 
parliamentary system.”4 Never in his life 
was he so close to the ideals of the Ger- 
man Left as on the eve of the November 
revolution. He predicted that, under 
certain conditions, even a parliamentary 
leader would be able to administer the 
heritage of great kings and all-powerful 
ministers to the nation’s advantage. 
After Germany’s defeat, Oncken with- 
drew from active participation in do- 
mestic politics. He devoted all his ener- 
gies to fighting the war-guilt clause of the 
Versailles Treaty and the French design 
on the Left Bank of the Rhine. In many 


22 Otto Hintze, Friedrich MEINECKE, Hermann 
ONCKEN, and Hermann SCHUMACHER (eds.) (Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1915). 

23 Gotha, 1917. 
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essays and in speeches he dwelt on 
the latter topic, which was close to his 
heart, since Heidelberg was not far from 
the French zone of occupation. One 
of these pamphlets was translated into 
English.** (Unfortunately, his major 
works never reached an Anglo-Saxon 
audience in their own language). Ferdi- 
nand Schevill, in his introduction to the 
American edition, endorsed Oncken’s line 
of reasoning that the forces of French ex- 
pansionism have been at work ever since 
the days of Louis XIV: “Certainly the 
French Rhine policy is a remarkable in- 
stance of this passionate vitality of a na- 
tional program.’”° The climax of these 
studies was another large publication 
which exposed the Rhineland policies of 
Napoleon III on the basis of diplomatic 
documents which Oncken had uncovered 
in various archives.?? R. H. Lord, in an 
otherwise critical review,”* called this “a 
capital contribution to historical knowl- 
edge.” He felt that the three volumes 
threw light on a host of diplomatic trans- 
actions of a momentous decade and could 
scarcely fail to impair the more favorable 
conception of Napoleon III which had 
developed in recent years. But Lord be- 
lieved: “This is decidedly a work with a 
thesis’; it did not strike a just balance. 

In the darkest year of the Weimar 
Republic, in 1923, Oncken left Heidel- 
berg. He had accepted a call to the Uni- 
versity of Munich, where he succeeded 
Erich Marcks. This was not a fortunate 
decision. The Bavarian capital did not 
offer a congenial atmosphere to a liberal 


2s Hermann ONCKEN, The historical Rhine policy 
of the French (New York, 1923). 

6 Thid., p. 5. 

27 Die Rheinpolitik Kaiser Napoleons III von 
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historian in the 1920’s. City and univer- 
sity were infested with the Nazi bacillus, 
as the Hitler Putsch was soon to demon- 
strate, and the ruling Catholic conserva- 
tives of the Bayrische Volkspartei also 
had little in common with Oncken. Sens- 
ing that he would find no echo for his po- 
litical opinions in these surroundings, he 
concentrated on activities removed from 
the quarrels of the day. He became one of 
the founders of the Deutsche Akademie, 
which tried to strengthen the cultural 
bonds between the Germans abroad and 
the mother country. After the appear- 
ance of his above-mentioned publications 
on Napoleon III and Frederick I of 
Baden, he and Bernhard Harms launched 
another large scholarly enterprise—a 
collection of documents revealing the 
origins of the German customs union.” 
The preparation of this standard work 
took more than five years, but it was 
finally published, just in time for the 
centenary of the Zollverein. In his search- 
ing introductory essay Oncken showed 
that he fully grasped the deeper prob- 
lems of Germany’s economic history in 
the early nineteenth century. 

After five years of “‘exile” in Munich, 
the crowning event in Oncken’s career 
occurred: he was made successor of 
Meinecke and Marcks in Berlin and thus 
acquired a position of leadership among 
German historians. The high place he 
held in the affection of his colleagues and 
in the judgment of public opinion was 
evident in the celebration of his sixtieth 
birthday (1929), when his many friends 
gathered around him in his home. In Ber- 
lin, he returned immediately to that 
borderline area between history and 
politics that he had cultivated in Heidel- 
berg. In a number of impressive essays 


9 Vorgeschichte und Begriindung des deutschen 
Zollvereins, 1815-18 34, eds. H. ONCKEN and F. E. M. 
SAEMIScH (3 vols.; Berlin, 1934). 


and speeches he reviewed the events of 
the decade that had elapsed since the end 
of the first World War.*° He praised the 
first Reich president, the Social Demo- 
crat Friedrich Ebert, as a labor leader 
who could be compared with the great 
figures of German history, and he paid 
homage to the memory of Gustav 
Stresemann, whose foreign policy had 
shown a happy mixture of idealism and 
realism. In the solemn address which he 
delivered before the students of all Berlin 
academic institutions on the tenth an- 
niversary of the republican constitution, 
he claimed that it had been the historical 
mission of the men of Weimar to repel 
the forces of bolshevism in the east and 
to preserve national unity against at- 
tacks from the west. ‘We deem it a na- 
tional duty,” he continued, ‘‘to affirm 
unanimously our allegiance to the con- 
stitution as the only legitimate founda- 
tion of our national existence and par- 
ticularly to the ideal of unity and liberty 
which forms its basis.”’** He also extolled 
the rights of men which were enumerated 
in the second part of the constitution. 
It was natural for the biographer of 
Lassalle that the living standards of the 
underprivileged masses should be raised: 
“Whoever speaks of the nation must in- 
clude the whole nation. .... ” At the end 
of his address Oncken praised Hinden- 
burg as a living symbol of the organic 
union between historical traditions and 
the national necessities of the day. Un- 
fortunately, the second Reich president 
betrayed this confidence later on; he cer- 
tainly did not deserve the laudatory es- 
say which Oncken wrote shortly after his 
death.*? 

The first five years in Berlin brought 
a considerable expansion of Oncken’s 

3° ONCKEN, Nation und Geschichte, pp. 91-118. 

3" [bid., p. 104. 
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scholarly activities. To his various func- 
tions was added the presidency of the 
Historische Reichskommission. When the 
publication on the Zollverein was well 
under way, he turned to another major 
task, which he had had in mind for a 
decade: to write a definitive history of 
the origins of the first World War. He 
had patiently waited till the diplomatic 
documents of all the great European 
powers and the memoirs of their leading 
statesmen would be available. Now the 
time seemed to have come for a final ap- 
praisal in the Rankean spirit. The result 
of his labors was a two-volume work? 
which was much more than just a de- 
scription of the eve of the war. Oncken 
went far back into German history to 
find the deepest roots of the fateful con- 
flict, and then he made a thorough 
analysis of German policies under Bis- 
marck and William II. Unfortunately, 
Oncken’s magnum opus was published at 
an inopportune moment, shortly after 
Hitler’s rise to power. For that reason, it 
did not receive the attention it deserved 
either at home or abroad. Sidney B. Fay, 
a leading American authority on the 
subject, recognized its significance, how- 
ever:*4 “His two volumes give the best 
account which has appeared in German 
of the diplomatic background of the war 
—judicious, scholarly and exceedingly 
interesting, though naturally at times in- 
clining toward the German point of view. 
It is so good that it would be well worth 
translating into English.” 

When, in January 1933, Hindenburg 
delivered his country to National Social- 
ism, evil days befell the German universi- 
ties. At first, the historical departments 
suffered less than certain other disci- 
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plines, for few historians had sided with 
the left-wing parties. Most of them 
were moderate liberals, like Oncken and 
Meinecke, or conservatives. They re- 
mained in their positions for the time 
being and could go on with their scholar- 
ly work, so long as they did not openly 
object to the new tyranny.*5 Oncken at 
first avoided giving the National Social- 
ists a pretext for his dismissal. But in 
private he left no doubt about his feel- 
ings, as is evident from the diary of his 
friend William E. Dodd. On November 
27, 1933 the American ambassador 
noted, “I know Oncken is in an em- 
barrassing position and dares not write 
frankly as we may do at home.’’®° A year 
later, Dodd attended a birthday party 
for Oncken, whom he called ‘‘a German 
historian of highest rank.’ Friedrich 
Schmidt-Ott, Ferdinand Sauerbruch, and 
many other notables were present, and 
some of their speeches were full of ridi- 
cule for the whole Nazi philosophy. “I 
have nowhere seen such clever people. 
.... It was a challenge to any person of 
learning and the whole performance 
showed by contrast the emptiness of 
diplomatic dinners.’’37 Dodd remained a 
regular visitor in Oncken’s home till he 
returned to the United States. The two 
men discussed the German situation 
with absolute frankness. Dr. August 
Weber, Oncken’s brother-in-law, recalls 
having been present at such a conversa- 
tion late in 1937: “I received the never 
forgotten impression that Ambassador 
Dodd was in despairand that my brother- 

38 The whole situation is described in my article: 


“Recent historical writing in Germany,” in Books 
abroad, XI (1937), 3-7. 

36 Ambassador Dodd’s diary, 1933-1938, eds. 
William E. Dopp, Jr. and Martha Dopp (New York, 
1941), p. 60. 

37 Tbid., p. 193. 
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in-law was deeply moved and full of 
pessimism.” 

While Oncken made no direct public 
criticism of the National Socialist gov- 
ernment, he found a historical topic 
which seemed a suitable medium for 
voicing his objections and reservations. 
In December 1933 he gave a public lec- 
ture in the Prussian Academy on Crom- 
well as a statesman. It was a master- 
stroke; of his many addresses which this 
writer listened to, this was perhaps the 
most brilliant performance. Oncken ana- 
lyzed the personality and the policies of 
the Lord Protector with whom the Nazi 
“intelligentsia” liked to compare Adolf 
Hitler. The speaker never mentioned 
the name of the German tyrant nor his 
promise that the Third Reich would last 
for a thousand years; he merely ob- 
served that after Cromwell’s passing his 
revolution became an episode: ‘“‘One year 
after his death everything had vanished 
that he had stood for and that he had 
created.” Oncken’s audience quickly 
grasped what the speaker was intending 
to convey. This writer received Oncken’s 
permission to print the salient parts of 
the lecture in the Berliner Tageblatt at 
once. The whole address was published 
later in book form, together with three 
other essays elucidating various aspects 
of Cromwell’s character and statesman- 
ship.3? The little volume was widely read 
in those circles which could appreciate 
the historical parallel. 

Oncken’s next attempt to present an 
independent line of thought did not end 
so happily. In January 1935 he spoke 
under the auspices of the German Philo- 
sophical Society in the overcrowded 
auditorium maximum of Berlin Univer- 
sity on “Changes of historical concepts 
in revolutionary epochs.” After some re- 


the Hermann ONCKEN, Cromwell: vier Essays tiber 
die Fiihrung einer Nation (Berlin, 1935). 


flections on Cromwell’s England and on 
the French Revolution, the speaker 
turned to National Socialism. Every- 
where historical judgments were now 
open to revision; in this general trend 
toward revaluation, he said, fruitful 
thoughts were mixed with whims and 
with a sentimental dilettantism which 
did not hesitate to use risky hypotheses 
and spurious material. It was the obliga- 
tion of historical scholarship not to take 
its duty lightly. “We Germans,” he 
added, “‘should not believe that nobody 
in the outside world will pay attention 
when we start to destroy the monuments 
of our old emperors.” He concluded with 
an appeal that the historians should 
continue their search for an objective 
view of the past, in the spirit of Ranke. 
The audience was moved, but some of 
his listeners felt that this time the Nazis 
would show no mercy. About three weeks 
later the Vélkische Beobachter carried a 
full-page article with big headlines: 
“L’Incorruptible: eine Studie iiber Her- 
mann Oncken.’’” Its author was Dr. 
Walter Frank, one of Oncken’s former 
students in Munich, for whom, as he told 
this writer, he had secured fellowships 
again and again. But Frank, an unscru- 
pulous Nazi upstart, was not held back 
by any vestiges of gratitude; he saw here 
a golden opportunity to unseat his old 
teacher and to take his place. In his arti- 
cle Frank used all the tricks of distortion 
and misrepresentation in order to make 
Oncken appear ridiculous and dishonest. 
The majority of Oncken’s students dem- 
onstrated in his favor, however, when the 
Nazi minister of education, Dr. Bern- 
hard Rust, on Alfred Rosenberg’s inter- 
vention, suddenly retired the great schol- 
ar from his professorship." Frank, the 
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thirty-year-old historical “expert’’ of the 
N.S.D.A.P., on the other hand, received 
from the grateful government the presi- 
dency of the Reichsinstitut fiir Geschichte 
des neuen Deutschlands which took the 
place of the Historische Reichskommis- 
sion; the new research organization was 
established for the sole purpose of pro- 
moting the National Socialist interpreta- 
tion of history. At about the same time, 
Meinecke was forced to resign from the 
editorship of the Historische Zeitschrift. 
The “monopoly of the sexagenarians” 
was broken, Frank stated jubilantly.” 
They were replaced by young men who 
confessed that ‘“‘they did not wish to be 
anything but a spiritual expression of the 
National Socialist revolution, an expres- 
sion of the great age of Adolf Hitler.” 
How shallow this sounds today! 


Hermann Oncken received many ex- 
pressions of sympathy when the circum- 
stances of his rude dismissal became 
known. The sudden leisure was hard to 
bear for a man who had been accustomed 
to ceaseless activity. But he tried to 
adjust himself to the inevitable. There 
was no point in answering Walter Frank 
and refuting his allegations. Therefore, 
Oncken decided to stand on his record 
and merely to publish a collection of the 
essays which he had written since 1919.** 
He dedicated the volume to his students 
“in grateful memory.’ Some of these 
papers showed his deepest insights into 
general problems, such as the meaning of 
German history and the relations be- 
tween politics and strategy. In another 
essay he inquired into the real signifi- 
cance of Thomas More’s Utopia, which 
had been a favorite topic of study for 


#@ Walter FRANK, Zunft und Nation (Hamburg, 
1935), P- 24. 


43 ONCKEN, Nation und Geschichte. 
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many years.‘4 The last paper was a 
minute examination of the role which 
Edward Grey had played at the outbreak 
of the first World War. Together, these 
essays demonstrated impressively the 
wide range of Oncken’s scholarly inter- 
ests and the wisdom of his historical 
perspective. 

In 1937 the last of his books reached 
the public.* The topic, India’s security, 
might have seemed remote to the super- 
ficial observer. But, actually, it offered 
Oncken a great opportunity to apply 
Rankean methods to a vital problem of 
modern history and to supplement some 
portions of his work Das deutsche Reich 
und die Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges. 
He had originally planned to give a lec- 
ture before the Military Society, but the 
wide implications of the subject at- 
tracted him so much that he expanded his 
investigations. In his usual colorful man- 
ner, he made the reader aware of the 
unique character of the British Empire, 
“this most extraordinary agglomeration 
of power in world history,” and of the 
changes that the relations between Eng- 
land and India have undergone since 
Palmerston’s days. He showed how 
deeply the demands of India’s security 
had affected the foreign policy of Down- 
ing Street during the past century. The 
final chapter intimated that Mussolini’s 
Italy eventually might threaten the 
British “‘life-line of empire.’’*° 


44 He wrote, e.g., an extensive introduction to 
the German translation of the Utopia which his 
student and friend Gerhard Ritter had under- 
taken; the volume was published in Alassiker der 
Politik (Berlin, 1922), a series edited by MEINECKE 
and ONCKEN. 


4s Hermann ONCKEN, Die Sicherheit Indiens: ein 
Jahrhundert englischer Weltpolitik (Berlin, 1937). 


46 A trip to Rome which he took about this time 
had opened new horizons to him, he wrote in a letter 
to the author. 
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Oncken, who had been such an active 
publicist in the first World War, ap- 
parently kept silent during the second. 
As a historian, he probably foresaw what 
the final outcome would be. He was not 
directly molested by the authorities of 
the Third Reich. ‘‘Until the last,” as the 
London Times said in its obituary, ‘he 
remained one of the few Germans whom, 
without surrendering to Nazism, even 
Hitler’s minions felt forced to respect.” 
But from the start of the war he had 
been under a constant nervous strain, 
particularly since he had had to leave his 
home. Excitement and worry?’ finally 
undermined his health completely, and 
death came as a relief after long illness. 


47 According to information received from Dr. 
Weber. See also some passages in Sidney B. Fay, 
“Our responsibility for German _ universities,” 
Forum, LV (1946), 396-402. 


Twenty-three years ago, it fell to this 
writer to bid Hermann Oncken farewell 
on behalf of his Heidelberg students. 
“The best that we shall take into our 
lives from here, came from your teach- 
ings,” the author said then. Twenty- 
three years, so full of struggles and disap- 
pointments, were a long time in which 
the validity of his statement could be 
tested. But while other historians who 
were the fashion of 1923 are half-for- 
gotten today, the core of Hermann 
Oncken’s life-work promises to last. Many 
of his books and essays will long be ad- 
mired, and his students, to the end of 
their days, will cherish his guidance, his 
inspiration, and, above all, the friend- 
ship that he so nobly bestowed upon 
them. 


BARD COLLEGE 








REVIEW ARTICLE 


CARL BECKER: SKEPTIC OR HUMANIST? 


LOUIS GOTTSCHALK 


N SEVERAL ways this final work of Carl 
Becker’ resembles his How new will the better 
world be? (New York, 1944). Indeed, as the 
author’s preface indicates, parts of it are bor- 
rowed from the earlier work. The essential dif- 
ference between them is in the focus of atten- 
tion. Whereas How new will the better world be? 
was concerned with international affairs and 
world organization, Freedom and responsibility 
in the American way of life deals with United 
States problems and domestic reform. 

In both books Becker, as becomes a histori- 
an, reveals a wholesome respect for the principle 
of continuity in history. Each goes far back into 
history to trace the roots of contemporary prob- 
lems. Each seems to say: ‘“The past is both dead 
and living. It is both an incubus and a source of 
nourishment. He who forgets the past and 
thinks that the world can start anew is as un- 
realistic as he who is blind to the future and 
thinks that everything must be as it always has 
been.” It is in keeping with this attitude that 
The better world should end (p. 245) with the 
well-known quotation from Edmund Burke on 
society as a partnership: “‘As the ends of such a 
partnership cannot be obtained in many genera- 
tions, it becomes a partnership not only between 
those who are living, but between those who 
are living, those who are dead, and those who 
are to be born.” 

There is something quite intelligible and yet 
ironic in the fact that Becker, the outstanding 
student of Frederick Jackson Turner, who also 
believed in the principle of continuity in history 
but owed his reputation chiefly to a thesis that 
was intended to explain how old cultures are 
modified by frontier conditions, should owe his 
reputation so largely to his efforts to show that 


* Freedom and responsibility in the American way 
of life. Five lectures delivered on the William W. 
Cook Foundation at the University of Michigan, 
December, 1944. By Carl L. BECKER, with an intro- 
ductory essay by George H. Sasrne. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. xlii-+-122+iv. $2.50. 


the new American ideas are inextricably inter- 
woven with European cultures.? Turner’s writ- 
ings were a reaction to a generation of historians 
whose great respect for our European roots was 
hardly distinguishable from a sense of inferi- 
ority. Becker reacted, in turn, to a generation 
that had leaned so far in the other direction as 
to run the risk of being provincial. In the 
modulations of historical interpretation be- 
tween Herbert Baxter Adams, Turner’s teacher, 
and Carl Becker, Turner’s pupil, the so-called 
“problem of the third generation” propounded 
by the late Marcus Lee Hansen: found an illus- 
tration that suggests its appropriateness in the 
intellectual as well as in the social sphere. 
Becker was no longer disturbed by conflict be- 
tween his European and his American back- 
ground; he wanted only to understand how 
much he was indebted to each. In both of his 
two last books, Becker treats the United States 
as a part of a world cultural pattern—having, to 
be sure, peculiarities of its own and also being 
more immediate to both author and reader but 
sharing a common intellectual tradition with 
western Europe and common contemporary 
problems with the rest of the world. 
Strikingly similar though the two books are 
in frame of reference, the reviewer thinks he 
observes a fundamental difference in attitude 
between them. That observation, however, may 
be due only to considerations subjective to the 
reviewer rather than objective within the 
works reviewed. Certainly, if the reviewer had 
not known and been influenced by Becker 
nearly all of his mature life, he would not have 


2See, e.g., his Declaration of Independence, a 
study in the history of political ideas (New York, 
1922 and 1942). 


3 Problem of the third generation immigrant 
(Rock Island, 1938). Cf. O. Fritiof ANDER, “The 
effects of the immigration law of 1924 upon a minor- 
ity immigrant group,” Annual report of the American 
Historical Association for 1942, III (Washington, 
1944), 352. 
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looked for it. Becker, as any reader of his 
Everyman his own historian can easily discover 
and as Professor Sabine’s masterful introduc- 
tory essay to Freedom and responsibility points 
out, believed that history is an interpretative 
art, limited though it may be by the obligation 
to do no violence to documentary evidence and 
our knowledge of human behavior. Becker 
would have agreed with the philosopher 
Schopenhauer’s dictum: “Our own experience 
is the indispensable condition for understanding 
not only poetry but history as well.’’> In 
his mild-mannered fashion, he had little 
patience with those who thought of history as 
an objective science or of a historical fact as 
having value and meaning outside a frame of 
reference. On the other hand, to cull from the 
infinite past those historical data that ex- 
plained or made meaningful the “specious 
present” was a major, if not the best, purpose of 
the historian. For Becker was not the kind of 


4This is perhaps the place to make public a 
fact that only a few people have hitherto known. 
In 1933, at the Urbana (IIl.) meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, several of Becker’s 
students considered preparing a Festschrift that 
they hoped would do him honor and make him 
proud. They decided, however, that the usual Fest- 
schrift seldom succeeded in being a source either of 
honor or pride to the scholar to whom it was dedi- 
cated, and they doubted their ability to prepare 
an unusual one. The cause of historical scholarship, 
they agreed, would be far better served if they pro- 
vided a revised edition of Becker’s own essays. 
Once this project was undertaken, it was relatively 
easy to find a publisher, but at that point Becker 
himself had to be consulted lest the revisions take a 
form that he might disapprove or essays be included 
that he would rather have left out. From then on, 
partly because he did not quite understand the 
purpose of those who had initiated the project, 
Becker took charge himself. When the volume ap- 
peared under the title of its first essay (Everyman 
his own historian [New York, 1935]), it was “dedi- 
cated with gratitude and affection to the young 
people, some not so young now, who have assisted 
the author in clarifying his ideas; partly by listening 
with unfailing amiability to his experiences, chiefly 
by avoiding the error of Hway, a pupil of Confucius: 
Hway, says Confucius, is of no assistance to me; there 
is nothing that I say in which he does not delight.” 
What started out to be a volume of essays dedicated 
to the master by his students thus became a volume 
of essays dedicated to his students by the master. 


_ SWelt als Wille und Vorstellung, 1, 315, quoted 
in Frederick Engel-Janosi, Growth of German 
historicism (Baltimore, 1944), p. 71. 


historian that is “overwhelmed by everything 
that once existed.’”® It would be quite in 
keeping with both the character and the philos- 
ophy of the man that at different ‘specious 
presents” he should find a differing pattern in 
the historical background, even when the 
separate ‘‘facts” were largely the same. 

The “specious present” (1943-44) in which 
The better world was prepared was one in which 
liberals nearly everywhere were taking a roseate 
view of the new order that was to emerge from 
the war. “The Atlantic Charter,” “One world,” 
“Revolution of our time” were phrases repeated 
over and over again till it was easy to feel 
persuaded that they were close to realization. 
Becker, who in certain moods used the word 
“liberal” as if it were an epithet and who fre- 
quently quoted the German definition of a pro- 
fessor as ‘a man who thinks otherwise,’ felt 
that people who mouthed these phrases un- 
thinkingly had forgotten how difficult it is to 
change the past and that even great cataclysms 
like the Reformation or the French and Russian 
revolutions or the great wars had not effected 
changes that had not previously been prepared 
by a long historical development. “‘Hold on!” 
he says, in effect, in The better world. “‘1t is true 
that mankind learns from experience, but it 
learns exasperatingly little and exceedingly 
slowly. The new world will not be startlingly 
better than the old.” 

But about a year later (1944-45), his outlook 
had changed. Victory over Germany and Japan 
seemed more certain, but callousness and in- 
ertia in the press and the schools, stupidity and 
conservatism in Congress, selfishness and ob- 
struction in economic circles made him now 
“think otherwise” than those who, faced with 
the baffling problems of reconversion, dug in 
their heels and refused to be budged. Becker, 
with a forbearance that sometimes seems to 
come quite close to cracking, points out to them 
that reform, as well as restraint, is a part of the 
American heritage; that if responsibility is the 
price paid by those who enjoy freedom, the re- 
sponsible must also pay by making room for 
freedom; that certain changes in our constitu- 
tion, our institutions, and our economic system 
are not only socially desirable but may be 
historically inevitable. He ends, with an un- 
expected departure from generalizations and 
history, ina manner that is unmatched in any of 
his writings with which the reviewer is familiar 
—with a plea for a particular proposal before 

¢ Friedrich Nietzsche, quoted ibid., p. 17. 
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Congress (the Full Employment Bill). In brief, 
in this essay Becker seems to be saying to his 
readers, “Look here! Mankind learns but little 
slowly, but it does learn! And this is the sort of 
thing it is going to learn regardless of what you 
may do about it.” One is reminded of Tocque- 
ville’s pronouncements upon democracy over a 
century earlier. 

There is a significant difference between a 
book that says, “History moves, but it moves 
slowly” and another that says, “History moves 
slowly, but it does move,” even when they are 
both by the same man, use much the same 
material, and have much the same philosophy 
of life. Had Becker died without publishing 
Freedom and responsibility, he would have been 
remembered by most lay readers as the author 
of The better world—and his reputation as a 
gentle cynic and defeatist would perhaps have 
been fortified. Fortunately, Freedom and re- 
sponsibility makes it possible to underline anoth- 
er side of his philosophy. ‘“This is the worst of all 
possible worlds,”’ he once said to me, “‘but it’s 
also the best of all possible worlds, because it’s 
the only world we have.” Cynical, to be sure, 
but, mixed up with the cynicism, an unmistak- 
able optimism. Surely, hopefulness is a better 
note with which to end a great career as writer 


LOUIS GOTTSCHALK 


and teacher than disillusionment. And these 
are (but for one brief paragraph) the last words 
of Becker’s last book:7 


When all is said, what is needed for the solution 
of the difficult national and international problems 
that confront us, and therefore for the preservation 
of our institutions and of the liberties they were 
created to secure, is more intelligence, more in- 
tegrity, and a heightened sense of responsibility. 
We need more intelligence—the knowledge re- 
quired for understanding the situation and for deal- 
ing with it effectively. We need more integrity— 
less dishonesty and less the feeling that, in private 
and in public life, our conscience is clear if we keep, 
with whatever slick maneuvering, within the letter 
of the law. But what we need most of all is a height- 
ened sense of individual and collective responsi- 
bility—less insistence on negative rights and the 
unrestrained pursuit of individual self-interest, and 
a more united and resolute determination to con- 
cern ourselves with the public good and to make the 
sacrifices that are necessary for it. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


7Pp. 121-22. Cf. New liberties for old (New 
Haven, 1941), p. xvi, where Becker says he believes 
“without being able to prove but equally without 
being able to doubt that the primary values of life, 
upon which in the long run all other values depend, 
are intelligence, integrity and good will.” 
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Configurations of culture growth. By A. L. 
KRoEBER. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1944. Pp. 882. 
$7.50. 

The historians have much to learn from the 
anthropologists. Without attempting, or even 
desiring, to question Kroeber’s clear distinction 
between these two sister disciplines, it seems 
nevertheless proper and desirable, and in line 
with certain trends in our contemporary his- 
toriography, for the historian to consider it 
within his province to generalize with regard to 
“the generic or universal features of human his- 
tory.” Kroeber adverts to the fact that the 
great Eduard Meyer assigned vais function of 
cultural generalization to the anthropologists 
and tends to favor the assignment himself; this 
book, indeed, is evidence of his acceptance of 
the responsibility, and it is an impressive con- 
tribution to the literature of the interpretation 
of human history. The historians might well 
imitate the empirical objectivity of the an- 
thropologist that is here and the courage to use 
his empirical data with the deliberate purpose 
of finding some generalized conclusions. For the 
function of historical generalization is not the 
peculiar responsibility either of anthropology or 
of history. On the contrary, it should be the 
crowning function of both of them. It might 
even be supposed that the generalizations of one 
should complement and corroborate the gen- 
eralizations of the other; that, in fact, the two 
disciplines are but two methodological divisions 
of the same thing—the science of the human 
past. Certainly this book, by one of America’s 
most distinguished anthropologists, is a highly 
significant contribution to the field of history. 

The problem that Kroeber sets himself is the 
problem of culture-patterns in human history or 
“the frequent habit of societies to develop their 
cultures to their highest levels spasmodically ; 
especially in their intellectual and aesthetic as- 
pects, but also in more material and practical 
aspects. The cultures grow, prosper, and de- 
cline, in the opinion of the world. How far they 
tend to be successful in their several activities 
simultaneously, or close together, or far apart in 
time, and how much variation in this regard is 
of record, is part of the problem” (p. 5). 
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This is the same problem that has challenged 
many great historical scholars and philosophers 
and, more recently, such writers as Oswald 
Spengler. But Kroeber is the scientist, going 
just as far as his data justify him in going but 
absolutely no further. Spengler, says Kroeber, 
saw the problem, “‘but he also felt that he knew 
the solution, and he was neither analytical, 
critical, nor orderly” (p. 16). 

This book is nothing if not “analytical, criti- 
cal, [and] orderly.” For Kroeber devised for 
himself an orderly method and then applied it 
systematically and consistently to every great 
culture area in human history round the world. 
The yardstick by which he measures the high 
tides of culture-growth is the “productions of 
individuals recognized as superior,’ or as 
“genius.” It is not in genius itself, however, that 
he is interested; rather, genius is but the index 
of culture: “the subject of this inquiry is not 
who expresses, but what is expressed, and how: 
that is, the relations in time, space, and sub- 
stance of each expression to other expressions of 
higher culture” (pp. 8-9). Thus his criterion is 
never any single individual, but always a “‘con- 
stellation” of individuals who mark what might 
be called the flowering of a given culture- 
growth. 

Having devised this yardstick, Kroeber then 
decided upon the fields of culture-expression in 
which he would apply it: philosophy, science, 
philology, sculpture, painting, drama, litera- 
ture, music, and a generalized area, in which 
they are treated all together by countries, which 
he called “the growth of nations.” Finally, he 
decided upon the great culture-growths in hu- 
man history that should be examined: Egypt, 
China, Japan, India, the ancient Mediterranean 
area, Islam, and the Occident. The latter he was 
led to break down into national areas because 
of the sharp differentiation that has occurred as 
between, say, France, Italy, Spain, England, 
Germany, and America. 

It is not possible, or even desirable, perhaps, 
to review here Kroeber’s systematic application 
of his criteria in each of these culture-areas. 
Suffice it to say that he does it, with a wealth of 
erudition and an objectivity of attitude that are 
impressive and persuasive, to say the least. For 
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it is the results of his inquiry that are of greatest 
interest and significance. 

To begin with, while he candidly confesses 
that he would have liked to find the law or laws 
governing the rise and fall of human civiliza- 
tions, he feels forced by the evidence to admit 
that, as yet, no laws can be drawn from the data 
available. He does, however, arrive at some ex- 
tremely interesting and provocative tentative 
conclusions. Thus, he says, negatively, ‘“‘I see no 
evidence of any true law in the phenomena dealt 
with; nothing cyclical, regularly repetitive, or 
necessary. There is nothing to show either that 
every culture must develop patterns within 
which a florescence of quality is possible, or 
that, having once so flowered, it must wither 
without chance of revival..... Nor is there 
reason to believe that historians are wrong in 
having consistently refused to believe, or at 
least in doubting, the presence of strict univer- 
sals in the record of human and social events” 
(p. 761). 

But these deductions, important as they are, 
are merely negative. Out of the mass of data 
assembled, Kroeber has also been able to draw 
some positive conclusions that appear to be 
solidly established and that should provide 
bases for further scientific development of the 
problem. 


What the material arranged in the foregoing 
pages does seem to show that is positive, is the 
strength and significance of cultural patterns or 
plans..... That culture patterns have a conceptual 
validity in some way reflecting phenomenal reality, 
appears to be shown by the fact that those to which 
we assign products of high value appear definitely 
limited, even concentrated, in time and space, with 
a usually continuous rise and fall of value. In fact, 
one conceivable way of defining higher values would 
be as those qualities of human productions which 
normally appear in historic configurations thus lim- 
ited and shaped. Such a definition has this virtue: it 
deals with something which is accepted as necessarily 
transcending the individual, without reference either 
to individual personality or to any a-prioristic stand- 
ard of measure. At the same time, personality is not 
denied: it remains unimpaired, but as a vehicle or 
instrument instead of as an agent [pp. 762-63]. 


Furthermore, there seems to be a discernible 
process by which the highest values in a culture 
are brought to florescence: 


The patterns which we adjudge as of higher qual- 
ity are selective from among a number of potential- 
ities. They cannot remain undifferentiated and at- 
tain quality. As they begin to select, early in their 
formation, they commit themselves to certain spe- 


cializations, and exclude others. If this arouses con- 
flict with other parts of the culture in which the pat- 
tern is forming, the selection and exclusion may be 
abandoned, the pattern as something well differen- 
tiated be renounced, and nothing of much cultural 
value eventuate. If, however, this does not happen, 
but the other patterns of the culture reinforce the 
growing one, or at least do not conflict with it, the 
pattern in question tends to develop cumulatively, 
in the direction in which it first differentiated, by a 
sort of momentum. Finally, either a conflict with the 
rest of its culture arises and puts an end to the pat- 
tern, or it explores and traverses the new opportu- 
nities lying in its selective path, until less and less of 
these remain, and at last none. The pattern can be 
said to have fulfilled itself when its opportunities or 
possibilities have been exhausted. Or more exactly, 
the value culmination comes at the moment when 
the full range of possibilities within the pattern is 
sensed; the decline, when there remain only minor 
areas of terrain to be occupied. After this, develop- 
ment may quietly subside, the results achieved being 
retained as institutions, but with repetitive instead 
of growth activities; and quality atrophies [p. 763]. 


The most significant of Kroeber’s conclu- 
sions, perhaps, is the proposition that patterns 
of culture grow from their origins in their pe- 
culiar locales until fully formed and that con- 
stellations of genius are likely to occur when 
that development has gone on until conditions 
are ripe for the most brilliant formulation of its 
terms by the greatest minds alive at that time 
and place. Thereafter the pattern remains 
basically unchanged, and, since the limits of 
possible original contributions to it have been 
reached, the exponents of it who follow the 
constellation of genius are reduced to the neces- 
sity of elaborating details; and a new direction 
to the culture pattern seems unlikely, or even 
impossible, unless some fairly fundamental 
breakdown of the old established pattern takes 
place. But this is unlikely; the attempted re- 
forms of Ikhnaton are cited as a case in point. 
Had his reforms succeeded, Egyptian culture 
might conceivably have developed a new and 
radically different pattern and enjoyed a new 
florescence as a product of the new directions in 
the basic plan. But the established pattern was 
too strong for him, and the new impulse died 
with him, leaving Egyptian culture to continue, 
without further original development being pos- 
sible, in the saturated pattern of its more an- 
cient florescence. 

Kroeber thus finds himself in accord with 
two of Spengler’s positions: these are “first the 
existence of certain fundamental patterns char- 
acteristic of each major culture, and second, 
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that these occur in limited growths.” But he is 
unwilling to admit ‘“‘that the basic pattern of 
each culture can necessarily be reduced to a 
single master or key pattern which controls the 
culture” or “‘that the cultures necessarily de- 
velop through essentially parallel stages’ or 
finally ‘‘that they die of themselves” (p. 828). 
For the rest Spengler is for him ‘‘an intuitive 
dogmatist perfervid about a completed sys- 
tem ”’ who is “‘so little a scientist or historian 
that he does not re@lly present evidence” (p. 
828). 

On the other hand Kroeber is prepared on 
the basis of this empirical study to make on his 
own account the following solid generalizations: 


Aesthetic and intellectual endeavors resulting in 
higher values preponderantly realize themselves in 
temporary bursts, or growths, in all the higher 
civilizations examined [p. 838]. 

Geniuses are the indicators of the realization of 
coherent pattern growths of cultural value [p. 839]. 

In well-unified and well-defined civilizations the 
configuration of growth and decline may be clean- 
cut even though marked by several crests. In a 
multinational civilization like that of Europe, each 
nation shows its own crests, and at the same time 
the several culminations replace each other, like 
instruments in an orchestra, so that there is a larger 
polyphonic configuration for the supernational 
civilization as a whole [p. 841]. 

The growth curves are sometimes symmetrical 
like a normal variability curve; sometimes skew, the 
crest appearing either before or after the middle of 
the duration. .... The curves for total cultures 
show somewhat more of a tendency toward sym- 
metry, presumably because they are a composite of 
curves for several activities [pp. 841-42]. 

There is no clear evidence of a tendency toward 
acceleration of growth as we pass from ancient to 
modern times [p. 842]. 

There is an evident tendency for growths in dis- 
tinct activities to be associated in time, but no 
clear indication that a successful growth in one 
activity must be accompanied by growths in other 
activities [p. 843]. 

There is no marked evidence of an inherent order 
of succession in which the several cultural activities 
develop [p. 843]. 

Religion, however, in general precedes aesthetic 
and intellectual developments of note, and a history 
of the arts is frequently one of gradual emancipa- 
tion from religion as they attain their culminations 
[pp. 843-44]. 

A final review listing of such genius as have oc- 
curred in isolation shows such occurrence to be def- 
initely rare. .... A derivative corollary is that we 
human beings are, at least so far as our accomplish- 
ments go, the product of our cultures much more 
than we ordinarily recognize [p. 846]. 


Finally, one of the great values of this sort of 
exercise is that ‘the endless events of history 
are lifted out of their level of near-uniformity 
into organized relief, by an attitude which con- 
sciously recognizes pattern-growth configura- 
tions in their space-time relations as well as in 
their value relations” (p. 846). 

Kroeber has unquestionably made an impor- 
tant and highly challenging contribution to the 
corpus of historical thought; it is to be hoped 
that his study may be followed by many others, 
more detailed and specialized, it may be, along 
the lines of the broad pattern he has laid out. 
For it seems fairly clear that this approach to 
the interpretation of human history is at once 
more soundly scientific and more rational than 
most of those that hitherto have sought to ex- 
plain the riddle of the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions. The final answer to the riddle is not here, 
to be sure; but let the anthropologists further 
develop the technique of systematic analysis of 
historic cultures; and let the historians follow 
them to their own generalized conclusions. 


MAX SAVELLE 
Stanford University 


The Scheldt question to 1839. By S. T. BINDOFF. 
With a foreword by G. J. Renter. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1945. Pp. 238. 
10s. 6d. 

The importance of the “Scheldt question” 
has been impressed upon Americans by recent 
events. In September 1944 the Canadians liber- 
ated the port of Antwerp, which was almost 
intact. As all the ports from Bordeaux to Ostend 
had been destroyed or were still in German 
hands, this conquest was eventually of great 
strategic value, but it was worthless as long as 
the enemy remained in control of both sides of 
the Scheldt estuary. A difficult campaign, costly 
both in human life and in materials, was re- 
quired to expel the Germans from the islands of 
Walcheren and Zuid-Beveland and from Sluis 
and Terneuzen on the left bank of the Scheldt 
River. Only after this campaign did Antwerp 
become the main supply base of the Allied ar- 
mies in the Netherlands and the Rhineland. 
Out of spite, the Germans aimed hundreds of 
V-1 and V-2 bombs at Antwerp, which de- 
stroyed several thousand houses and many 
works of art but sank only one ship. 

The port of Antwerp is nearly fifty-three 
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miles inland from Flushing at the mouth of the 
river. The Scheldt question arises from the fact 
that since 1585 (except for a short interval from 
1810 to 1830) a political frontier has separated 
Antwerp from the sea. Moreover, the power 
which controls the estuary has had economic 
interests antagonistic to those of Antwerp, a 
natural rival of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
Middelburg. From 1585 to 1792, the Dutch kept 
the Scheldt ‘‘closed’’ in the sense that all sea- 
going vessels had to break cargo in Zeeland. 
These regulations, embodied in the Treaty of 
Miinster (1648), were largely responsible for the 
decline of Antwerp, whose trade did not revive 
until the Scheldt was reopened at the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

The Scheldt question was until recently a 
burning issue. Much has been written about the 
problem, but all of it has been highly contro- 
versial because of the national bias of the Bel- 
gian and the Dutch historians, not to mention 
that of the politicians and journalists, who have 
dealt with the subject. Bindoff is British, and he 
has carefully avoided taking sides in the fray. 
His book was published at the expense of the 
Dutch government, although he ‘‘advances sev- 
eral theses that are not consonant with the 
official view taken by the Dutch when the 
Scheldt question was a live issue.” This sentence 
in the foreword by Professor Renier is no small 
tribute to the author’s impartiality. 

Bindoff’s book, besides being objective, is 
very good in other respects. The chief new con- 
tribution is in the use of Lord Palmerston’s 
papers. They shed light on the motives behind 
Palmerston’s policy at the London conference 
and they reveal that the British supported the 
freedom of the Scheldt, not for selfish economic 
reasons, but because a prosperous Belgium was 
necessary to maintain the European balance of 
power. 

This study is of interest to economic as well 
as political historians. Neither Bruges nor Ant- 
werp, as the author explains, were seaports in 
the Middle Ages and in the sixteenth century. 
No seagoing vessels went up to Bruges and very 
few to Antwerp. The Venetian galleys, pro- 
pelled by oars, did unload at the crane of 
Antwerp. Most cargoes coming from overseas 
were transshipped to small craft in the roads of 
Walcheren. Contrary to general belief, the 
silting-up of the Zwin was a minor factor in the 
decline of Bruges and the rise of Antwerp. 

The three maps included by the author are 
extremely useful, but they would have gained 
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by being more detailed; for example, the Room- 
pot, or the channel off the island of Schouwen 
(pp. 77-78), is not indicated on the first map of 
the estuary. In view of later events, perhaps the 
author should have emphasized the clause in the 
treaty of 1839 concerning the “intermediate 
waters” between the Scheldt and the Rhine. 
This clause obliged the Dutch government to 
replace any waterway that was closed by a work 
of man or of nature by another, equally safe and 
convenient. The Belgians have never considered 
the canal from Hansweert through the island 
of Zuid-Beveland to Wemeldinge a satisfactory 
substitute for the East Scheldt which was 
closed by the causeway of Woensdrecht over 
which runs the international railroad from Ber- 
lin to Flushing. 

These trifles do not detract from the value of 
Bindoff’s contribution, however. It is the most 
satisfactory historical exposition on the Scheldt 
question in any language. 


RAYMOND DE ROOVER 


Oberlin College 


Portrait of New Netherland. By Etuts Law- 
RENCE RagEsty. (‘‘Columbia University 
studies in English and comparative litera- 
ture,’ No. 161.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. 370. $4.00 
New Netherland, alone of the seaboard 

colonies, was truly multinational in character, 
with a half-dozen national groups freely mixing, 
two basic languages, and a complex pattern of 
religious creeds. The author of this study has 
chosen to appraise the primary cultural element 
in the province—the Dutch contribution. Like 
Morison and Willison, who have employed their 
talents to humanize the settlers of the Bay 
Colony and Plymouth, respectively, Raesly 
tells us a great deal which we did not know 
before about the personal problems of the 
settlers, their troubles, their strivings, their 
loves, hates, and foibles. This volume is a bril- 
liant evocation of the spirit of burgher and com- 
moner in the Dutch colony, comparable in its 
scope to Nissenson’s more intensive, if less lit- 
erary, portrait of the patroon’s domain. 

While the basic sources from which this story 
is drawn are Dutch literary works—the writings 
of seafarers, politicians, and missionaries—the 
author has not neglected the more traditional 
documentary sources for the period. He has 
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assayed the writings of the settlers and given us 
fresh translations of their works. As a result, 
such literary figures as Pastor Megapolensis, 
Van der Donck, penman of the popular party, 
Jacob Steendman, poet and businessman, Coun- 
cillor de Sille, the rhymer, and the learned and 
urbane Domine Selijns should become much 
better known to students of American litera- 
ture. Above all, Captain David de Vries comes 
nearest to being the Dutch counterpart of the 
vainglorious but talented reporter-explorer, 
Captain John Smith. 

Aside from its valuable literary insights, this 
volume provides us with a mature analysis of 
the political figures of New Netherland, from 
Peter Minuit to Stuyvesant. The author shows 
that the regimes of Minuit and Van Twiller 
were marred by hatreds and quarrels, by per- 
sonal feuds which burned on at almost white 
heat. Kieft is roundly criticized, and with jus- 
tice, for his disastrous alienation of the friend- 
ship of the Indians. Stuyvesant is cavalierly 
handled, but he gets his due. While there is no 
denying the courage of Hardheaded Pete, it is 
perfectly clear that his wilfulness was provoca- 
tive of discord and an impediment to justice. 
Witness his punishment of those who criticized 
the government and his persecution of the Jew- 
ish refugees in defiance of orders from home. 
His antidemocratic bias prompted him to stig- 
matize the movement for popular government 
as in fact a conspiracy of patroons to set up 
semi-independent states within the province. 
When the showdown came, Stuyvesant had 
alienated the populace, and they refused to fire 
a shot against the English invaders. 


These Dutch officials, as this volume makes 
clear, were astonishingly touchy and _thin- 
skinned, reacting violently to libels and lam- 
poons. Even high public officials were sum- 
marily ousted, and a prominent burgher who 
criticized a local magistrate in Bushwick was 
held up to public ridicule and banished from 
that center of culture. Such practices were com- 
parable with Governor Cosby’s reactions a few 
generations later to the attacks in Zenger’s 
newspaper. 

The author makes the interesting point that 
the eighteenth-century settlers, the men and 
women of Sleepy Hollow and the Catskills, were 
in truth “the resigned children of a vanquished 
race.” They differed sharply from their aggres- 
Sive, capitalistic-minded ancestors. Of all the 
settlers on the Atlantic seaboard, the Dutch 
colonists, concludes the author, came closest in 


their treatment of the Negro, the Indian, and 
their own delinquents, “to putting into practice 
Christ’s ideal of the brotherhood of man. 
Looked at in the setting of their own time, they 
were kind, good natured, fun-loving, well- 
poised, patient, tolerant and just” (p. 332). 
There is a mine of information in this volume to 
support this conclusion. In justice to the other 
national stocks in the colony, however, fuller 
recognition should be given to the role of Bel- 
gians, Frenchmen, Portuguese Jews, and Eng- 
lishmen in contributing to that tolerant and 
cosmopolitan spirit which epitomized New 
Netherland and which left its mark indelibly 
upon the social structure of New York. 


RICHARD B. Morris 
The College of the City of New York 


Dominion of the north: a history of Canada. By 
DONALD GRANT CREIGHTON. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. Pp. viiit+535. 
$3.50. 

The pageant of Canadian history. By ANNE 
MARRIMAN PEcK. New York and Toronto: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1944. Pp. xii+370. 
$3.00. 

Mrs. Peck and Mr. Creighton have each put 
the story of Canada into a single volume, as did 
George M. Wrong (The Canadians: the story of a 
people [New York, 1938]) not long ago. Both 
direct their writings somewhat to the readers in 
the United States. There the similarity stops; 
indeed it does not go that far, except on the sur- 
face. For Mrs. Peck writes as one who would 
make us Americans (sic) understand and be 
sympathetic with our nice neighbors. Creighton 
writes as one whose fundamental knowledge of 
the relations of the two countries has taught 
him that a history of Canada cannot be written, 
for no matter what reader, without constant 
reference to the United States. Let me hasten to 
add that he by no means slights the interweav- 
ing of Canada’s history with that of Britain and 
the Empire. Indeed, he develops that aspect of 
Canadian history—the one which United States 
readers are most prone to misunderstand—with 
skill and with the persistence which accuracy 
demands. 

Although it may be a bit unfair to continue 
comparison between the two books, I find I can- 
not refrain from it. The one author, Mrs. Peck, 
is evidently strongly moved to create good will 
among the peoples. One has the feeling that 
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attention to Canada is simply incidental to that 
mission. The result is a book whose naiveté may 
make it miss its aim. “‘A strange Russian sect, 
the Doukhobors, came to western Canada in 
great numbers to practice their weird religion. 
They cultivate the land like good peasants but, 
as they refuse to have anything to do with 
Canadian law or to send their children to school 
they have been very troublesome”’ (p. 268). We 
also learn that ‘“‘Winnipeg has a High School 
Orchestra of four hundred members, represent- 
ing many different nationalities who become 
friends through music” (p. 273). It is doubtful 
whether anyone except another doctrinaire 
good-willer would be taken in by such naive 
handling of the mixing of peoples in the Cana- 
dian West. Certainly no United States citizen, 
two or even three generations away from some 
“weird” European nationality or sect would be, 
even though he likes music. 

Creighton’s book, on the other hand, is the 
work of a man who, devoted to the study of his- 
tory and especially of Canadian history, ap- 
parently came to that point in his career in 
which he wanted to put down the story of 
Canada as he saw it in the light of what Cana- 
dian historians, himself included, had been 
doing in recent years. The result is a vigorous 
retelling of the earlier periods, and what strikes 
the reviewer as a particularly keen account of 
Canada’s maturing from the end of the last war 
to the beginning of the present (sic) one. The 
weaving-together of Canada’s economic, politi- 
cal, and constitutional history will, I should 
think, stand as the outstanding achievement of 
the book. And as to instruments of good will 
between the two North American peoples, I lay 
my bets on the history written by a Canadian, 
who allows neither his evident devotion to his 
country nor his passion to write good history to 
get the better of the other. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


London and the national government, 1721-1742: 
a study of City politics and the Walpole ad- 
ministration. By ALFRED JAMES HENDER- 
SON, associate professor of history, MacMur- 
ray College. (“Duke University publica- 
tions.”) Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 242. $3.00. 

This volume traces the interrelationship be- 
tween the national politics and measures of the 


Walpole administration and the local politics 
and attitudes of the City of London. Professor 
Henderson shows how the articulate opinion of 
London, expressed through its officials, its press 
and pamphlet literature, and its mobs, exercised 
a negative and increasingly hostile restraint 
upon the Walpole administration. Moved more 
by prejudice than by reason, the City helped to 
defeat such proposals as the Excise Bill of 1733 
and the Convention of the Pardo of 1739. Wal- 
pole’s efforts to cultivate the friendship and 
support of the City were increasingly rebuffed. 
Opposed throughout by the common council, 
the administration’s majority in the court of 
aldermen steadily dwindled until the court also 
passed into opposition in 1737. The election 
contests within the City for the higher offices of 
alderman, sheriff, lord mayor, and for member- 
ship in the house of commons are described in 
considerable detail. The City Elections Act of 
1725 helped to reduce election disputes and 
fraudulent voting, but its restoration of the 
veto power of the proadministration court of 
aldermen over the common council helped 
further to alienate the political sympathies of 
the majority of the London voters. From the 
evidence, it would appear that London politics 
and sentiment played an important negative 
role in checking or opposing the measures of 
Walpole yet made no positive or constructive 
contribution to the policies of his administra- 
tion. As the author concludes (p. 210), the City 
“reaped great rewards from the years of peace 
and wise economic measures of the Walpole 
administration. Nevertheless... .the City 
never wholly accepted the leadership of the 
chief minister and increasingly worked in op- 
position to him.” 

The author has drawn his evidence principal- 
ly from contemporary newspaper and pamphlet 
material, with some attention to manuscript 
collections in the Guildhall and the British 
Museum. He is more successful in explaining 
how than why London politics and sentiment 
diverged from those of the Walpole administra- 
tion. No mention is made of the absences of the 
first two Georges in Hanover, a factor that from 
time to time disturbed public opinion. Foreign 
policy and affairs are dealt with less clearly than 
domestic; there is no mention, for example, of 
the Anglo-French alliance of 1716 to 1731. The 
index is somewhat deficient with respect to 
place names. These minor criticisms are not in- 
tended, however, to detract from the compe- 
tence of a work that makes a real contribution 
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to the political history of the Walpole adminis- 
tration. 

STETSON CONN 
Amherst College 


Years of victory, 1802-1812. By ARTHUR 
BryANT. New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. 
Pp. 468. $4.00. 

This fascinating account of the British part 
in the fight against Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic aggression is the second of a series. 
The years of endurance, 1793-1802 (London, 
1942) covered the first decade of the war. This 
volume brings the narrative to 1812: it includes 
Napoleon’s attempted invasion of England, 
Nelson’s decisive victory at Trafalgar, the ill- 
fated Walcheren expedition to the mouth of the 
Scheldt and the campaigns in the Iberian 
Peninsula—to the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo in 
1812. 

The volume is interesting, for it abounds 
in vivid detail and is replete with richness of 
imagery and stirring narrative. The review- 
er does not recall a more enthralling ac- 
count of the naval activities which culminated 
in Trafalgar. And the efforts to invade England 
become very real as the author pictures 
Bonaparte’s elaborate preparations, which in- 
cluded numerous craft without keels, and the 
counteractions of the English as they calmly 
waited for “little Boney.” The last half of the 
volume recounts the land campaigns in Por- 
tugal and Spain, but the record of advances and 
retreats and advances again is too detailed to 
make clear the general result. The narrative 
stops inconclusively with the capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo in January 1812, with the British 
forces just beyond the Portuguese border. The 
battles of the Pyrenees or that of Toulouse two 
years later would have been the fitting end of 
Wellesley’s Peninsular War. 

Bryant has paid little attention to home 
affairs or to the widespread activities of Na- 
poleon in areas where he was not confronting 
the British. Indeed, the reader is in danger of 
concluding that Napoleon was defeated by 
Britain alone. Nor is Napoleon given altogether 
his due; he is belittled to the proportions of a 
Hitler. Too much attention is given to Napo- 
leon’s temper: he “rages” at almost every 
appearance (e.g., pp. 80, 88, 189, 191, 201, 261, 
425, and 464). The volume seems intended, not 
so much as definitive history—so the reader 


might assume—as “drum and trumpet” history 
for war-minded readers. The author does not 
hesitate to recount the most horrifying atroci- 
ties by the Spanish and French armies in the 
Peninsula, and he lays the responsibility for this 
inevitable part of the ‘bloody business of war,” 
so far as the French are concerned, on the recent 
Revolution: “they were still the children of the 
guillotine” (p. 379). The perfervid narrative is 
marred by too free a use of the superlative— 
Addington repudiates “three centuries of Brit- 
ish history” (p. 35), Barham is the “greatest 
naval administrator since Samuel Pepys” (p. 
112), Trafalgar is the ‘‘greatest naval victory of 
all time” (p. 168), Moore at Corunna narrowly 
averted the “‘greatest military disaster in British 
history” (p. 255), and “scarcely since the morn- 
ing of Agincourt had a British army been in a 
more perilous position” (Talavera, p. 297). The 
exceedingly readable book seems to be intended 
as encouragement and warning to a generation 
passing through experiences not unlike those of 
a century and a half ago, though it is hardly 
fair to this generation of Britons to say that 
“‘because we forgot our history we have had to 
re-live it.” 

Years of victory has been hailed as one of the 
best historical works published in the United 
States during 1945. Despite, or possibly because 
of, its combination of a scholar’s knowledge, a 
journalist’s skill, and a fervid patriot’s en- 
thusiasm it is at least well worth reading. 


HOWARD ROBINSON 
Oberlin College 


Twentieth century America. By FOSTER RHEA 
Duties, Ohio State University. Boston: 
Published for Reynal & Hitchcock by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. Pp. 582. $3.75. 
Twentieth century America is a superior text- 

book in a field where such writing is especially 
difficult. It is brief, well proportioned, mature in 
its point of view, and free from excessive par- 
tisanship. The narrative is clear and sprinkled 
with apt quotations. 

The first three chapters picture the United 
States of 1900. The account from here to the 
first World War is mainly political. About one- 
third of the space in the book is devoted to the 
backgrounds, events, and results of the two 
world wars and from the perspective of 1946, 
this allotment of space does not seem excessive. 
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Four chapters of about equal length are devoted 
to social history—approximately one for each 
ten-year period. But the variation in the topics 
discussed in these sections reveals the difficulty 
of treating social history meaningfully over such 
brief periods. The chapters on the New Deal 
have a fair perspective and are not bogged down 
by intricate details of legislation. 

Presumably, every teacher finds that new 
textbooks slight certain aspects that he likes to 
stress. It seems to the reviewer that the eco- 
nomic phases should have been treated in 
greater detail. Perhaps, too, there is a tendency 
to overuse comparisons between T. R. and 
F. D. R. Although the book is remarkably free 
from minor errors, army veterans among stu- 
dents will lift an eyebrow at “four troops of 
cavalry and four of infantry.”” And many 
readers may question the statement that ‘there 
was no return of the saloon” after the repeal of 
prohibition. 

As a textbook the volume may be criticized 
also because it lacks certain useful aids. The 
only illustrations are four amateurish drawings. 
There are no maps, no charts of economic and 
social data, and no photographs. A good narra- 
tive should not be handicapped by the complete 
absence of such useful tools. In spite of these 
defects, however, the high quality of the narra- 
tive and its brevity will recommend this book 
to most teachers. 

ELMER ELLIS 


University of Missouri 


Indiana public opinion and the world war, 1914- 
1917. By Cepric C. Cummins. (“Indiana 
historical collections,” XXVIII.) Indianapo- 
lis: Indiana Historical Board, 1945. Pp. 292. 
$2.00. 


Before a comprehensive and broad interpre- 
tation of America’s entrance into the two world 
wars can be written, more studies similar to 
Indiana public opinion and the world war, 1914- 
1917 must be published. Cedric C. Cummins 
has made an exhaustive investigation of public 
opinion in Indiana as reflected in newspapers, 
periodicals, and manuscript collections. He has 
analyzed this opinion in terms of the changing 
events of the war. His study is of particular 
value since it traces Indiana attitudes in the 
light of ethnic, religious, and income groups. 

This volume supplies proof for the generally 
accepted statement that although the public 


was shocked by the news of war, nevertheless, 
the majority were pro-Allied from the start. 
The book also furnishes additional evidence as 
to the complete bewilderment of Americans 
concerning the forces that caused the war. The 
majority of the Indiana public, as indeed of the 
American people, desired two things from 1914 
to 1917. They wanted an Allied victory and they 
wanted peace for the United States. Not until 
America’s security was directly endangered by 
submarine warfare would the majority willingly 
support war. 

Cummins shows that the farmers of Indiana 
were the group least concerned with the war 
while the professional classes tended to be the 
most pro-Allied factor. The author also makes it 
extremely clear that as far as Indiana was 
concerned there is little basis for the Nye com- 
mittee’s emphasis on Allied propaganda and on 
the work of international bankers and muni- 
tions makers as forces leading the United States 
into war. 

This book will be of value to those historians 
who seek a thorough explanation of the impact 
of the war on a middle western state. It will be 
useful, too, for the historian who wants to make 
a study of America’s reluctance to assume a role 
in world affairs commensurate with its power 
and responsibility. 

WALTER JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Soviet politics at home and abroad. By FREDER- 
IcK L. ScHUMAN, Woodrow Wilson professor 
of government, Williams College. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 663. $4.00. 


This is a monumental, well-written, and 
well-documented treatise, whose purpose is to 
show why the Soviet state became an inter- 
nationally minded totalitarian dictatorship and 
to discover the consequences of this basic fact. 
In general, the author follows the pattern of dis- 
cussing events period by period, though in the 
beginning a somewhat impressionistic device is 
used: the story starts with Lenin’s homecoming 
in April 1917, goes back to tell the story of 
Lenin’s life in connection with the rise and dif- 
fusion of the Marxist dogma and its decisive 
victory in the October Revolution, and then 
jumps back to the ninth century to follow 
Russia’s history through the ages. After that, 
the real story begins; becoming about the end 
of the work a lively discussion of problems 
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forming “current history.”’ The narrative is 
generally confined to foreign relations and to 
politics in the narrow meaning of the word, i.e., 
power relations and the struggle around them. 
Only incidentally are internal policies discussed, 
mainly in a special chapter (vii) and in a few 
sections of the last chapter. 

The main story, as told by Professor Schu- 
man, is this. When the Tsarist regime was over- 
thrown (February-March 1917) Russia was an 
irremediably beaten nation (pp. 62, 71, and 
125). The soldiers wanted peace, the peasants 
wanted land, and the workers better conditions 
of life. The provisional government, consisting 
of moderate Socialists and Liberals, was unable 
to give them what they wanted; so Lenin’s pro- 
gram, promising ‘“‘peace, land and bread,” be- 
came “the common denominator” (pp. 62 and 
67) and brought his party to power. At another 
place, however, a significantly different explana- 
tion is offered: “Marxist extremists came to 
power in Russia because the Russian masses 
were already permeated with the desire to save 
the world and incidentally themselves by sum- 
moning workers and peasants elsewhere to re- 
volt against their ruling class’ (p. 168). 


When the Communists gained power, the 
specific form of the new Soviet state was not 
predetermined. Two events played a decisive 
part in molding it. First ‘‘all parties were wel- 
come to participate [in the new government] 
provided that they accepted the goal of social- 
ism ....and acknowledged the Soviet as the 
basis of the new State” (p. 129). But all the 
parties except the Left Socialist Revolution- 
ists refused; moreover, the noncommunist So- 
cialists gave the signal of civil war. Why? Be- 
cause “in the eyes of these rival apostles of 
socialism the Communists were heretics and 
foul betrayers of true socialism” (p. 144). Sec- 
ond, the former allies of Russia joined the rebels 
and started the ill-fated intervention. The re- 
sponse of the communist rulers was inevitable. 
During the summer of 1918 the Soviet govern- 
ment became a one-party dictatorship ruthless- 
ly supressing all opposition by terror and the 
“enterprise [to defeat rebellion and interven- 
tion] inevitably took the form of the establish- 
ment of the Communist International and the 
promotion of world wide proletarian revolu- 
tion” (p. 167). Without civil war and interven- 
tion no all-out nationalization of the means of 
production would have obtained. 

The development of the dictatorship after 
the end of the civil war was mainly determined 


by the struggle for power between Stalin and 
the various oppositions. In this contest Stalin 
was always victorious because he was always 
right—the only blunder he committed was the 
winter war of 1939-40 against Finland (pp. 
385-88). Stalin crushed the conspiracies con- 
cerning which Schuman almost completely en- 
dorses the official version and performed the 
miracle of speedy industrialization. ‘““Had the 
USSR been a political democracy of the West- 
ern type.... had the party under Stalin not 
driven the Soviet people . . . . to prodigious and 
costly feats of construction and production and 
had it not smashed ruthlessly the conspiracies 
of the 1930’s, the Soviet Union and all the 
United Nations would have suffered irreparable 
defeat in World War II” (pp. 198 and 326). 


Let us stop at this place and check the sound- 
ness of the scheme. First, early in 1917 Russia 
was not irreparably defeated; the 1916 offensive 
showed that Russia had survived the defeats of 
1915; and early in 1917 General Ludendorff 
considered that the military situation of Ger- 
many was almost desperate. The first revolution 
of 1917 made the German prospects brighter, 
since every revolution, at least temporarily, de- 
creases the military potential of a nation; but 
they became still brighter when, after Lenin’s 
return, the Communists, in accordance with 
Ludendorff’s expectation (mentioned by Schu- 
man on p. g), started a wild defeatist propa- 
ganda which is ignored by the author. Second, 
peace, land, and bread were not Lenin’s real 
program; and his real program—the salvation 
of mankind through universal upheaval—was 
not endorsed by the Russian masses, as testified 
by their vote to the Constituent Assembly. 
Third, the Communists really offered participa- 
tion in power to the other parties, but on their, 
i.e., communist, terms which these parties had 
no desire to accept. The only dictatorial act of 
the Communists in the first months of their 
rule (p. 30), the disbanding of the Constituent 
Assembly following the overthrow of the demo- 
cratic-minded provisional government, made 
struggle against them almost a moral obliga- 
tion. Fourth, the process of nationalization 
started before the real outbreak of the civil war. 
Incidentally, Schuman either omits the nation- 
alization of the banks from his narrative or men- 
tions it in the wrong place (pp. 130, 161, and 
187) because its date, December 14/27, 1917, 
contradicts his theory. Fifth, the Communists 
did not wait to start the promotion of the world 
revolution until the beginning of intervention 
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(Schuman acknowledges money appropriation 
for that purpose as early as in December 1917 
[p. 170]); and Lenin’s obsession with the idea 
that the imperialist war would become a civil 
war in all belligerent nations and his belief in 
the impossibility of maintaining socialism in one 
country made the Comintern policy inevitable, 
intervention or no intervention. 

Thus Schuman’s intellectual edifice falls to 
pieces. Nobody imposed dictatorship and out- 
right internationalism on Russia but the Com- 
munists themselves and this they did after hav- 
ing seized power in order to put their creed into 
effect. But, as Schuman convincingly shows, 
Marxism is a wrong creed, an inadequate ap- 
praisal of human nature, an unreliable psy- 
chology based on predictions refuted by experi- 
ence (pp. 28-30). It could and still can foster the 
revolt of the masses in backward countries 
(p. 396); but then it would create a society 
whose leaders would be obsessed by the ground- 
less fear of being assailed by the rest of the 
world. 

This clearly appears in the present-day situa- 
tion, which is analyzed by Schuman along these 
lines. ““None can say that World War III is in- 
evitable, or that it will be avoided”’ (p. 604). 
Everything depends on the future development 
of relations between the Anglo-Saxon democra- 
cies and the Soviet Union. ‘‘A major obstacle 
[to final pacification] .... is the disposition of 
Soviet diplomacy to pursue democratic ends by 
undemocratic means in the border zones, and 
in the propensity of the Anglo-American leaders 
to employ democratic slogans to promote un- 
democratic purposes in the same areas” (p. 
609). Schuman is convinced that “‘in Asia, as in 
Europe, the Kremlin championed non-interven- 
tion, national sovereignty, democracy, and 
friendly regimes’’ (pp. 569-70), whereas the Brit- 
ish government “used armed force in support of 
monarchy and reaction in both Belgium and 
Greece” (pp. 518 and 526). “‘Any future effort 
.... [of the Western powers] to put an end to 
Soviet hegemony in Danubia and Balkania in- 
volves risks of promoting World War III’’ (p. 
525), whereas “if Moscow is unable to accept 
Anglo-American mastery of the Western and 
Mediterranean regions, there will be no peace” 
(p. 609). It seems that Schuman is resigned to 
the emergence of two spheres of influence bal- 
ancing one another; perhaps, between the two 
there must be a neutral zone, comprised of Tur- 
key, Iran, and China, where neither side can 
tolerate the exclusive dominance of the other 
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(pp. 559-60). This analysis seems to be realistic, 
but the author overlooks the basic fact that in 
the Atlantic zone the nations are granted free 
choice of their ways of life (e.g., Argentina), 
whereas in the Soviet zone the peoples are told 
from Moscow what governments they should 
have, what groups should be considered demo- 
cratic, etc. 

Regarding the internal development of the 
Soviet Union, Schuman undertakes an impos- 
sible demonstration, namely, that despite one- 
party dictatorship, the voters participate in the 
nomination of candidates (pp. 315 and 317). He 
should have shown how this miracle is per- 
formed, but he is cautious enough to make no 
attempt in this direction and merely to point to 
an alleged ‘‘passion of unity” (p. 323). 

As to the real achievements of the regime, 
the author speaks of industrialization (p. 211) 
and the overcoming of illiteracy (pp. 337-38) as 
enterprises started by the Soviets. The sig- 
nificant Russian past prior to the revolution 
remains beyond his horizon. He mentions 
“striking accomplishments of Soviet music, 
drama, cinema and literature” (p. 333), ignor- 
ing the fact that the Soviet leaders acknowledge 
the absence of such achievements. His explana- 
tions of the sweeping change in policies relating 
to the school and the family (pp. 338-39) are so 
“simple” that they really do not explain any- 
thing, though the author had in hand the key to 
the problem—the inadequacy of the Marxist 
creed which dominated the earlier development 
but which, in those fields, had to be abandoned 
as a necessary condition of survival. 

In a few places, traces of the author’s addic- 
tion to Freudianism are present (pp. 23, 28, and 
582), though they are not so conspicuous as in 
one of his earlier works. There are a few obvious 
mistakes: The cleavage between Russian 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks is not parallel to 
the early twentieth-century cleavages in the 
socialist parties of the West (p. 40); Alexeiev, 
Kaledin, and Kornilov were, by no means, 
monarchist reactionaries (p. 143), though many 
of their followers were; kulaks were not forced 
into collectivization (p. 217) but were deprived 
of their goods and deported; in 1944, Kharkov 
was not the capital of the Ukraine (p. 490). 

On the contrary, excellent statements on the 
communist creed and the communist leaders 
(pp. 12-53), on the real points at issue under the 
provisional government (p. 63), and on the 
deadlock after the breakdown of intervention 
(p. 176) should be mentioned. Telling, also, is the 
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“ 


characterization of present-day Russia as “a 
progeny .... born of the marriage of Marxist 
theory and the stubborn facts of Russian life” 


(p. 573). 
NICHOLAS S. TIMASHEFF 


Fordham University 


The great retreat: the growth and decline of com- 
munism in Russia. By NIcHOLAS S. TIMA- 
SHEFF, associate professor of sociology, Ford- 
ham University. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1946. Pp. 470. $5.00. 

Professor Timasheff was born in 1886 in St. 
Petersburg and, after taking his Ph.D. degree at 
the Polytechnical Institute, he became a lecturer 
on jurisprudence in that institution. He left Rus- 
sia in 1921 to “escape persecution”; taught in 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and 
England; collaborated with Pitirim A. Sorokin 
at Harvard, 1932 to 1940; and now teaches so- 
ciology at Fordham, New York’s leading 
Catholic university. In past years he has made 
interesting and valuable contributions to Rus- 
sian church history. His current venture in the 
historical and sociological analysis of Soviet 
communism is less fortunate; for it flows from 
a whole series of misconceptions of Soviet com- 
munism and is, in addition, bad sociology and 
bad history. 

The failure of this ambitious work to measure 
up to even the most modest standards of intel- 
ligent scholarship is primarily due to the au- 
thor’s effort to prove a thesis which happens to 
be wrong. The “‘proof” is presented in the form 
of nostalgic prejudices, disguised in charts and 
tables and in the jargon of a “sociology” which 
will horrify most sociologists. The thesis, in 
brief, is that tsarist Russia was an advanced 
and progressive community which, save for the 
misfortune of the Revolution, would have 
equalled and probably surpassed the economic 
achievements of the U.S.S.R. The period of the 
Second and Third Five Year Plans is portrayed 
as “the great retreat” on the ground that it was 
characterized by renewed emphasis on national- 
ism vs. internationalism, on discipline rather 
than “progressivism” in education, on stable 
family life rather than erotic freedom, on reli- 
gious toleration rather than atheism, etc. These 
phenomena are assuredly deserving of careful 
re-examination as significant aspects of the ex- 
periences and aspirations of the Soviet peoples 
and of their communist rulers. But Timasheff’s 


evaluation is wide of the mark. The extent of 
his failure is indicated by the very title of his 
book, since the years he is concerned with were 
the years of the greatest advance thus far regis- 
tered in the building of a socialist economy and 
a socialist society in the Soviet Union. 

The initial orientation of the émigré, un- 
changed through the years, is reflected on al- 
most every page. Examples: “The plight of 
Russia under the Communist Experiment was 
very sorry indeed, despite the fact that her con- 
querors were not external but internal bar- 
barians” (p. 359). The “‘secret decision” of 1934 
(for the alleged “‘retreat”) signified ‘the return 
of Russia to a situation which would have ob- 
tained if no revolution had occurred” (p. 3869). 
“Getting rid of this obsolete survival of Com- 
munism [i.e., Marxist doctrine] will very prob- 
ably be the life task of the rising generation... . . 
[But] official Russia will oppose a democratic 
evolution by all the means at its disposal” (p. 
411). Timasheff seems quite unaware of the dif- 
ference between “socialism” and “communism” 
in the gospel of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin and 
wholly innocent of what the terms mean in 
either theory or pactice. 

This author, despite his familiarity with the 
old Russia and with the Soviet source material 
which he cites profusely, has no understanding 
of the new Russia and no understanding of 
Marxism. Without such understanding any at- 
tempt at evaluating policies and tracing social 
trends in the U.S.S.R. is comparable to an 
effort to study the United States in the nine- 
teenth century with no knowledge of slavery, of 
the industrial revolution, of the westward move- 
ment, or of the successive re-definitions of the 
democratic dream at the hands of Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, and Bryan. 
Timasheff’s Russia is ‘‘out of this world.” Since 
his book is presented not as fiction but as “‘so- 
cial science,” it can only be regarded as a dis- 
service to the cause of mutual comprehension 
between East and West. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


Eastern Europe between the wars, 1918-194I. 
By Hucu Seton-Watson. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1945. Pp. 442. $6.50. 

Americans who have been disconcerted by 
the course of events in eastern Europe since the 
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close of hostilities should read this book, which 
is the best study known to the reviewer of that 
area between Germany-Italy in the west and 
Russia in the east of Europe, where a hundred 
million people live and where two world wars 
began. The author, a son of the famous Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson who forty years ago began 
to expose the shortcomings of the Habsburg 
monarchy, has followed in his father’s footsteps 
by learning many of the languages of eastern 
Europe and living there for long periods. He 
modestly remarks that his sources have been 
“mainly people” and “mere travel,” but he has 
thereby acquired a “‘feel’’ for the political land- 
scape which escapes many writers. The internal 
affairs of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria are dis- 
cussed pretty thoroughly, while the chapters on 
foreign policy take account also of Lithuania, 
Turkey, Greece, and Albania. If Mr. Seton- 
Watson is generally critical of both politicians 
and policies, he is impartial in his castigations, 
even to the point of sometimes including the 
Czechs, who, on the whole, make a good show- 
ing. 

In 1919, because the western democracies 
had won the first World War and Russia was in 
the grip of communism and civil strife, the new 
states of eastern Europe were organized with 
democratic constitutions, land reforms on a 
grand scale were generally promised and some- 
times undertaken, and close economic and po- 
litical ties were established with the victorious 
western powers, especially France. Twenty 
years later, democracy had been replaced by 
police dictatorships (in Czechoslovakia only 
after ‘““Munich’’), the alliances with France had 
lost their vitality, and Germany had acquired 
a tight grip on the economy of the Danubian 
and Balkan states. 

Except in Czechoslovakia, the ruling classes, 
whether nobles and gentry (in Poland and Hun- 
gary) or bourgeoisie (in Romania, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria), were obsessed by fear of com- 
munism; self-seeking and short-sighted, the 
bureaucracy was corrupt, time-serving, and 
often inefficient. Seton-Watson notes that in 
eastern Europe great fortunes were made, not 
in industry and banking, but in politics. 
Through state monopolies and indirect tax- 
ation the poorer classes were systematically 
exploited for the benefit of the rulers. The work- 
ing classes were not numerous, lacked or- 
ganization, and, above all, were not revolu- 
tionary minded. 
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Throughout eastern Europe the peasants 
were the most numerous element, and in 1919 
much was hoped for from the peasant parties 
which sprang up in many countries—the so- 
called ‘Green International.” These parties, 
however, represented the well-to-do peasants 
(“‘kulaks,” in Bolshevist terminology) and not 
the rural proletariat, and they accomplished 
little. The peasant masses suffered from the 
traditional practice of dividing farms among 
heirs, and most holdings were too small for 
proper living, even where agrarian reforms had 
been genuinely carried out. There was too large 
a production of cereals, too small a production 
of fodder and therefore of animals. Yet, be- 
cause of primitive methods of farming and lack 
of machinery, the output was small. “In Yugo- 
slavia on a given unit of land four times as many 
people produce three times less wheat than in 
Denmark” (p. 98). The peasants frequently 
owed large debts to rapacious moneylenders, 
chiefly Jews. Housing conditions were almost 
uniformly bad, food was unsatisfactory and in- 
adequate, infant mortality high, and standard 
of public health low. In Seton-Watson’s opinion 
the lot of the peasants was worse in 1939 than 
in 1914. This poverty, which resulted primarily 
from overpopulation, can beovercome only by in- 
dustrialization; but the domestic capital for this 
transformation was generally lacking, especial- 
ly in the thirties, and foreign capital was kept 
out by the lack of political stability. 

It is notorious that eastern Europe’s trou- 
bles have been increased by the universal pres- 
ence of minorities. In the thirties the ruling 
groups sought to divert attention from their 
antidemocratic and corrupt policies and their 
terroristic methods of governance by arousing 
national passions against the minorities, and 
succeeded only too well. On the other hand, the 
relatively good treatment of the minorities in 
Czechoslovakia failed to reconcile them to being 
citizens of that state. Seton-Watson’s conclu- 
sion is that ‘oppression, robbery, discontent, 
and disunity were greater throughout eastern 
Europe in 1939 than they had been in 1918” 
(p. 154). 

How Germany exploited this situation is an 
old story which the author tells clearly and con- 
vincingly. In the long run, it made no difference 
whether the victims were the willing accom- 
plices of Hitler, as was the case with Romania, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, or his un- 
witting dupe, which was the experience of 
Poland: disaster overtook all alike. 
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As to the future, Seton-Watson recognizes 
that ‘Russia will play a decisive part in Eastern 
Europe” (p. 415), and at the same time he 
hopes for ‘“‘the greatest possible participation of 
the United States in its reconstruction” (p. 421). 
Writing in November 1943, he evidently did not 
foresee that the effort of the United States to 
play a hand in eastern Europe would not be 
kindly received by Russia, for he argues ear- 
nestly for the continuation of the Anglo-Russo- 
American co-operation born of the war. In 
detail, he does not support Poland’s claim to the 
territory east of the Curzon Line or any gran- 
diose ambitions in the Balkans. He advocates 
autonomy for Macedonia within a federal 
Yugoslavia and even hopes for a Balkan feder- 
ation, provided it is not directed against Tur- 
key. He also thinks that the frontiers of Hun- 
gary might be revised in order to reduce the 
number of Magyars in neighboring countries. 
Germany’s place as the purveyor of consumers’ 
goods should be taken by Britain, France, and 
other industrialized nations of the west; and 
this will be easier if eastern Europe will turn 
from cereals to vegetables, vegetable oils, and 
dairy produce. The problems of minorities and 
overpopulation will be more easily solved if 
immigration is facilitated to the United States 
and the British Dominions. But it is obvious 
that all such solutions will require time, and 
Americans will do well to reconcile themselves 
to long continuing difficulties before eastern 
Europe becomes truly pacific and prosperous. 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 
Washington, D.C. 


Nationalities and national minorities (with spe- 
cial reference to east-central Europe). By 
Oscar I. JANowSKY, department of history, 
The College of the City of New York. Witha 
foreword by James T. SHOTWELL. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 232. $2.75. 
In this book the author is, in the main, con- 

cerned with the problem that arose in east- 

central Europe after the first World War in con- 
sequence of the fact that the new states there 
set up comported themselves as though they 
were homogeneous national units, whereas ac- 
tually a considerable proportion of their citizens 

spoke distinctive languages and cherished di- 

verse historical and cultural memories. From 

this misconception it followed that the various 


governments oppressed their national minori- 
ties, thereby creating so much politico-social 
unrest as to contribute measurably toward 
setting the stage for the second World War. 
With the close of the new global conflict, this 
vast area, together with its Balkan annex, has 
been left in a condition of complete disorganiza- 
tion. What the author proposes is that, when 
the states that disappeared while the battle 
raged are reconstituted, they shall not be set 
up again as in 1919-20 as uninational entities 
but, in strict accordance with reality, as multi- 
national states. 

But how, precisely, is a multinational state 
to be conceived? And are there any precedents 
in the world today which might be appealed to 
for guidance? The author lists three such speci- 
mens—Switzerland, South Africa, and the 
United Soviet Socialist Republics. Of these the 
two former are in the nature of special cases and 
yield far less light for east-central Europe than 
does the Soviet Union, which has the immense 
advantage, for the investigation in hand, of im- 
mediately adjoining east-central Europe and of 
presenting the same picture of inextricably in- 
termingled nationalities. Faced with this situa- 
tion, the creators of the Soviet Union deter- 
mined from the start to permit and even to en- 
courage each national group, large or small, free- 
ly to employ its language and nurse its particu- 
lar cultural inheritance. It was supposed and 
has proved to be correct that the powerful state 
controls of the country’s economic life would 
suffice to impose that unity without which a 
state cannot survive. On. pages 92-95 are 
enumerated, together with their population, the 
more than a dozen constituent republics which 
make up the Soviet Union as well as the more 
than a score of minor republics endowed with 
some measure of autonomy. 


The list makes clear that the new Russia is a 
perfect mosaic of nationalities which, instead of 
being deprived of their historical peculiarities, 
are invited to cultivate them to their hearts’ 
content. Nor has the solid fabric of the Soviet 
Union suffered from this liberality, since the 
culturally unharassed nationalities have given 
it their undivided loyalty. Admitting that the 
author is well inspired in urging the Russian 
precedent as an organizational model for east- 
central Europe, there is a difference of which he 
fails to take account and which will work 
powerfully against his proposal. Most of the 
nationalities culturally favored by the Russian 
system number a million or fewer adherents, are 
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widely scattered over the vast Russian expanse, 
and still dwell on a nomad or seminomad level. 
They do not therefore exhibit the heated na- 
tional consciousness of the west-European type 
which, unfortunately, the madly contentious 
groups of east-central and Balkan Europe have 
made their own. It is this imitative Western 
nationalism which has proved, and will con- 
tinue to prove, the stumbling-block to a happier 
order in the sick area which the author has 
examined in the spirit of a sympathetic and 
professionally expert physician. 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
University of Chicago 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States. The Paris Peace Conference, 
1919. Vol. XI. (‘Publications of the depart- 
ment of state,” No. 2337.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 736. 
$2.00. 

The general plan of this series was described 
in Bernadotte E. Schmitt’s review of the first 
two volumes (Journal, XVI [1944], 49). Volume 
XI contains the minutes of meetings of the 
American commissioners plenipotentiary and of 
the commissioners and technical advisers of the 
American delegation from January 31 to Octo- 
ber 9, 1919 (pp. 1-449); the minutes of meetings 
of the steering committee of the American dele- 
gation from July 1 to September 4, 1919 (pp. 
453-79); and miscellaneous papers relating to 
the composition, organization, and activities of 
the American delegation (pp. 483-701). There 
is an excellent index and a helpful calendar of 
the miscellaneous papers. On the other hand, 
the memoranda upon which the discussion of 
the commissioners and the steering committee 
were based are not printed, and no explanation 
is given for omissions from either minutes or 
papers. 

Taken by itself, the volume tells no story. 
It is a collection of fragments from a story con- 
cerning which we already have a staggering 
amount of evidence, with a depressingly large 
amount still awaiting publication. The task of 
fitting the fragments into place may be left to 
students of the Paris Peace Conference. What 
may the student of diplomatic history expect to 
gain from a study of these pages? 

Facing page 550 there is an organizational 
chart. At the top, a box contains the names of 


the American commissioners; all the lines on the 
chart lead to this box. In practice, as we already 
know, this neat, symmetrical organization 
broke down. There is abundant evidence here 
that three of the commissioners—Lansing, 
White, and Bliss—occupied a very subordinate 
position and had little influence on large ques- 
tions of policy, even little direct contact with 
President Wilson. It was these three, together 
with a secretary and, usually, a few technical 
experts, who attended the meetings of the com- 
missioners plenipotentiary ; Colonel House rare- 
ly was present; President Wilson, still more 
rarely. The questions decided were, relatively, 
of slight importance; on larger questions, the 
usual procedure was to ask House to convey the 
views of the commissioners to Wilson. Even 
when they vigorously objected to a proposal, 
such as the Anglo-American treaty of guarantee 
to France, the objection apparently reached the 
president through House (p. 133). When Wilson 
was about to leave Paris, the secretary of state 
pointed out that he had not the knowledge 
necessary for the efficient conduct of negotia- 
tions: “It occurs to me that after your depar- 
ture it will probably be necessary for me on dif- 
ferent occasions to refer to conversations which 
have taken place at the meetings of the Council 
of Four and as no records of these meetings are 
at my disposal, I take the liberty of bringing the 
matter to your attention for such action as you 
may consider appropriate” (p. 597). It is a nice 
question whether, in these circumstances, Wil- 
son was justified in expecting from the other 
commissioners full acceptance of responsibility 
for decisions which they had so little part in 
shaping. 

The chart also gives a false appearance of 
symmetry to the vast staff of the commission. 
In theory, everything had its proper place; in 
practice, the commissioners often found them- 
selves badly snarled in red tape. Just who was 
studying, or had visited, Montenegro, for in- 
stance, was impossible for the commissioners, or 
their experts, to recall (pp. 274 and 275). When 
the experts became too insistent, they received a 
weary rebuff: “The Commissioners stated that 
they were getting awfully tired of hearing just 
how strained relations were [with France] and 
that they would really prefer to let the matter 
rest” (p. 74). Occasionally all the lines in the 
chart grow blurred, as when White reported 
hearing that “the President felt these two men 
were particularly qualified to go to Syria be- 
cause they knew nothing about it” (p. 133): 
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Finally, there is much here which might 
warn us against the tendency to assume that 
what is, will endure. “The war has left but two 
great powers in the world, where before there 
were seven,”’ wrote House. ‘‘While Russia has 
collapsed internally, and Germany and Austria 
have fallen through defeat, France and Japan 
have gone from first to second rate powers be- 
cause the United States and Great Britain have 
become so powerful” (p. 620). 


RAYMOND J. SONTAG 
University of California 
Berkeley 


League of Nations and national minorities: an 
experiment. By P. pE AzcARATE, former di- 
rector, minorities questions section of the 
League of Nations. Translated from the 
Spanish by EILEEN E. Brooke. Washington: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1945. Distributed by the Internation- 
al Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. 216. $2.00. 


In this volume the former director of the 
minorities section of the League of Nations 
Secretariat deals briefly, informally, but au- 
thoritatively with the minorities question. He 
defines “‘minorities”’ as groups characterized by 
“national consciousness,’’ accompanied by lin- 
guistic and cultural differences which distin- 
guish them from the majority. He points out 
that race and religion are relatively unimpor- 
tant as indices of minorities; and, consequently, 
the language of the minority treaties is subject 
to criticism. He also emphasizes the fact that 
the object of the minority treaty was less hu- 
manitarian than political. In dealing with this 
question, it was the function of the League of 
Nations to prevent international friction arising 
as a consequence of the treatment of minorities 
and, while this end would usually be served by 
assuring the humanitarian treatment to minori- 
ties, this was not always the case. 

The author examines the efforts to solve 
minority problems by territorial rectifications 
and by population transfers, neither of which 
can offer a complete solution. In dealing with 
the latter method, he departs from his cus- 
tomary judicial calm to declare it ‘“‘outrageous.” 
He emphasizes the civilizing value of cultural 
diversity in a state in a manner reminiscent of 
Lord Acton. 

Azcarate believes that the standard appli- 


cable to minority protection should be based pri- 
marily upon equality between the minority and 
the majority, but he is not unmindful of the dif- 
ficulty of applying this standard. He also em- 
phasizes the value of a general charter of human 
rights in mitigating the gravity of the problem, 
though general acceptance of such a charter 
would not assure the “positive” right of minori- 
ties to cultural institutions. He recognizes the 
justice of the complaint of the states subject to 
minority treaties that they were discriminated 
against but he appreciates the practical dif- 
ficulties in the way of extending the minority 
protection system to all states of the world. 
The bulk of the book deals with the actual 
condition of the minorities in central and east- 
ern Europe, with the rights and duties accorded 
them by the treaties and declarations and with 
the procedure developed by the League of Na- 
tions for carrying out these treaties. In the latter 
connection the author discusses the proposals 
frequently made that a permanent commission 
should be established similar to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission but doubts whether such 
a commission would have been very valuable 
because of the need of extreme flexibility, com- 
promise, and avoidance of “legalism” in han- 
dling so delicate a problem encroaching upon 
the domestic jurisdiction of states. He suggests 
that unskilful intervention in this matter may 
be a distinct disservice to the minorities, calling 
to the mind the well-meaning intervention of 
Don Quixote in behalf of Andrew. There is a 
special chapter on Upper Silesia and an ap- 
pendix containing the report of the League com- 
mittee of 1929 on the operation of the system. 
The book is one in the Carnegie Endowment 
surveys of experience in international adminis- 
tration. Its well-balanced recording and cau- 
tious appraisal of the successes and failures of 
the League’s action in the field should be of 
value to the future activity of statesmen. 
QuINCY WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States, 1930. Vols. I, Il, and III. 
(‘Publications of the department of state,” 
Nos. 2229, 2319, and 2330.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 
Ixxv-+ 564; xciii+797; xc+904. $1.75; $2.25; 
$2.25. 

Now that the second World War is over and 
the nations of the world have passed from one 
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recognizable period of history into another, it is 
to be hoped that the United States department 
of state will soon complete its publication of 
documents covering the pre-war years. His- 
torians already have at hand a representative 
collection of material on American relations 
with the Far East.: Documentary sources deal- 
ing with American diplomacy in Europe, how- 
ever, are still sparse for the decade after 1930, 
but the archivists of the state department are 
filling the gap slowly but surely. 

In the field of general international relations 
the year 1930 was notable chiefly for the Lon- 
don Naval Conference, which met from January 
21 to April 22 (I, 1-131). The casual reader is 
likely to smile bitterly at the question of naval 
disarmament and the 10-7 ratio between Ameri- 
can and Japanese auxiliary ships, especially 
when he reads the following statement by the 
Japanese foreign minister: “Baron Shidehara 
told me this afternoon that the press has just 
been asking him urgently whether America 
could possibly think that Japan could attack the 
mainland or the Philippine Islands because of 
this larger ratio”’ (I, 25). The United States also 
took part in the preparations for a general dis- 
armament conference (I, 187-203) and partici- 
pated in discussions on the codification of inter- 
national law (I, 204-31). Two shorter groups of 
documents are probably even more significant 
for the history of international organization be- 
tween 1919 and 1939. They demonstrate the 
noncommittal attitude of the state department 
toward the proposal that the World Court be 
empowered to submit advisory opinions on dis- 
putes likely to lead to ruptures (I, 232-34) and 
the opposition of European nations to certain 
provisions in the Smoot-Hawley tariff, then on 
its way through Congress (I, 246-51). 

Although the second volume is largely de- 
voted to the relations between the United States 
and China (II, 1-640), the year 1930 is not of 
primary interest in Far Eastern affairs, falling 
as it did between the Sino-Russian dispute of 
1929 and the Japanese seizure of Manchuria in 
1931. A large number of the documents deal 
with persons in trouble: measures taken to pro- 
tect American lives and property endangered by 
the civil war (II, 80-223), protection of title 
deeds to real property (II, 567-75), and even 
the difficulties encountered by the Central 
Asiatic Expedition of the American Museum of 


* UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Papers 
relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 
Japan: 1931-1941 (2 vols.; Washington, 1943). 


Natural History (II, 578-80). Several sections 
are devoted to the vexing question of extra- 
territoriality and of Chinese jurisdiction over 
American citizens, which had resolved itself into 
a matter of national honor (II, 353-545). As 
Consul Meyer at Nanking wrote: ““The Chinese 
government will be firm where principles are 
concerned but reasonable as to details” (II, 
354). As yet, however, there seemed to be no 
prospect of a final settlement. 

The student of Latin American history will 
find an unusual amount of useful material in 
these volumes of Foreign relations. During 1930, 
revolutions broke out in Argentina (I, 378-90), 
Bolivia (I, 415-28), Brazil (I, 432-53), the 
Dominican Republic (II, 699-727), Guatemala 
(III, 172-93), and Peru (III, 720-60). The dip- 
lomatic reports cannot be expected to furnish 
extensive evidence of the connection between 
these revolutions and the world-wide depression, 
but the debates over recognition supply inter- 
esting side lights on our Latin American policy. 
In 1946 one is likely to take issue with Ambas- 
sador Bliss in Argentina, when he says that the 
overthrow of Irigoyen by Uriburu ‘“‘may justly 
be described as restoration rather than revolu- 
tion,” and when he continues, ‘‘It is unquestion- 
ably civilian or popular rather than military, a 
constitutionalist movement unconstitutionally 
born” (I, 385). 

From the documents which the state depart- 
ment has published here, no one would be likely 
to think of 1930 as a year of earth-shaking 
events and momentous decisions. The volumes 
which cover the succeeding decade will probably 
receive more attention from scholars. Neverthe- 
less, this collection is a link in a continuous 
chain which should not be broken. 


Davip M. PLETCHER 


State University of Iowa 


Japan’s war economy. By T. A. Bisson, research 
associate, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1945. Distributed by Macmillan Co., New 
York. Pp. 267. $3.50. 


Mr. Bisson has not written a detailed de- 
scriptive account of Japan’s economy as it was 
reshaped under the impact of war and in prepa- 
ration for conquest. His study is rather an 
analysis of the various attempts made from 
1940 to 1945 to solve the problem of effective 
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economic integration and control. A fundamen- 
tal aspect of the problem was that of determin- 
ing the beneficiaries of both integration and 
control when there were powerful groups, each 
seeking competitively to protect and promote 
its own interests. This is clearly perceived by 
Bisson who has been able to put into a con- 
sistent pattern, and thus to make sense of, the 
various shifts made in the economic structure 
of Japan during the war because he sees them as 
expressions of a struggle for control within the 
Japanese ruling class rather than merely as 
frantic reactions to an approaching and then a 
deteriorating war situation. 

As the author sets forth, in chronological 
order, proposals made and decisions taken in 
relation to the national economy, it is made 
clear that the Zaibatsu (the big financial-indus- 
trial family monopolies) never lost its political 
power to the high command—becoming merely 
a tool of the army clique in the ruling class—as 
some experts alleged. Japanese militarism and 
expansionism, it is made apparent, were not 
forced by the army and navy extremist leader- 
ship on unwilling industrialists. 

In Part I Bisson shows the role played by the 
Zaibatsu as well as by the army in planning the 
“new economic structure” during 1940-41. 
Having carried integration as far as they could 


without official support, in this period “the 
business leaders obtained the backing of govern- 
ment authority in pushing the cartellization of 
the Japanese economy to a new high level” 
(p. 202). The analysis of the evidence presented 
in Part II, “The crisis in economic administra- 
tion (1942-43),”’ and in Part III, “The muni- 
tions ministry under three cabinets (1944-45),” 
sustains the conclusion that “‘the power concen- 
trated in the hands of the great monopolies, and 
thereby making the economic and_ political 
strength of the Zaibatsu, was vastly increased 
during the course of the Pacific war’ (p. 202). 

The author necessarily had to base much of 
his analysis on broadcast materials since there 
was not the normal outflow of information from 
Japan during most of the period studied. It may 
be that he will find that some of his treatment of 
Japan’s war economy needs reconsideration as 
more adequate materials become available. It is 
doubtful, however, that new material will ne- 
cessitate any fundamental revision of his under- 
lying thesis. In any case, with the materials 
available, Bisson has written an illuminating 
study of an important aspect of wartime Japan. 


HAROLD M. VINACKE 


University of Cincinnati 
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A diary covering the period between December 
1941 and April 1944. 


Officially dead. By QUENTIN REYNOLDs. New York: 
Random House, 1945. Pp. 244. $2.75. 


With the Allied armies in Italy. By Epwarp SEAGo. 
London: Collins, 1945. Pp. 24; 106 plates. 15s. 
Oil paintings and drawings made by Seago in 

Italy in late 1944. 

Burma Surgeon returns. By GORDON S. SEAGRAVE. 
New York: Norton, 1946. Pp. 268. $3.00. 


Until our summer comes. By ViApimiz STEDRY. 
Translated from the Czech by Dora Rovunp. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1945. Pp. 08. 6s. 

The impressions of a Czech soldier in England 
during the war. 


The house near Paris. By DRUE TARTIERE and M. R. 
WERNER. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1946. 
Pp. 318. $2.75. 

Experiences of Mrs. Tartiére as a member of the 

French underground movement evacuating Allied 

fliers from Paris. 


Forgotten frontier. By GEOFFREY Tyson. Calcutta: 
Target, 1945. 12s. 6d. 


The retreat from Burma. 


General W ainwright’s story. By JONATHAN M. Warn- 
WRIGHT. Edited by RoBERT CoNnsmpINE. New 
York: Doubleday, 1946. Pp. 314. $3.00. 


The lid lifts. By PATRICK GORDON WALKER. London: 
Gollancz, 1945. Pp. 96. 3s. 6d. 
A diary of two trips made by the author into 
Germany while the fighting was still going on. 


War report: a record of dispatches broadcast by the 
B.B.C.’s war correspondents with the Allied Ex- 
peditionary Force, June 6, 1944—May 5, 1045. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press; London: Cum- 
berlege, 1945. Pp. 452. 12s. 6d. 


Coastal Command leads the invasion. By SQUADRON 
LEADER MICHAEL WILSON and FLIGHT LIEUTEN- 
ANT A. S. L. Rosinson. London: Jarrolds, 1945. 
16s. 

An account of the work of the Coastal Command 
in preparing the way for D-Day. 

Scrapbook of victory: further extracts from a war-time 


scrapbook. By GODFREY WINN. London: Hutchin- 
son, 1945. Pp. 124. 10s. 6d. 

We were WASPS. By WINIFRED Woop. With illus- 
trations by Dorotuy Swain. Coral Gables, Fla.: 
Glade House, 1945. Pp. 195. $2.50. 
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French Revolutionary pamphlets: a check list of the 
Talleyrand & other collections. Compiled by 
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CHARLES F. McComse. New York: New York 
Public Library, 1945. Pp. 152. $1.50. 

The Talleyrand collection was acquired by the 
New York Public Library in the spring of 1937. It 
is well described in the introduction: “The collec- 
tion, contained in 105 volumes, uniformily bound in 
contemporary boards, comprises 2,027 titles, or 
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periodicals is separately counted. The collection con- 
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the formation of the new government of Paris, and 
the disorders in Paris during the summer of 1785. 
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The check list originally appeared in the Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library, Vols. XLIIT (1939) 
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lent compilation is greatly enhanced by two detailed 
indexes—an author index and a subject index. Stu- 
dents and scholars in the field of the French Revolu- 
tion will welcome the check list as a guide to a rich 
collection of material on the period. 
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A biography. 
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Reminiscences. 
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Letters from Cambridge, 1939-1044. By A. S. F. 
Gow. London: Cape, 1945. Pp. 259. 10s. 6d. 
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London: Skeffington, 1945. Pp. 168. 12s. 6d. 
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163.) New York: Columbia University Press, 
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Dent, 1946. Pp. 200. ras. 6d. 
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in London during the war. 
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cal Society, 1945. Pp. 216. ros. 6d. 
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curred in British agriculture since the 1880's, the 

author suggests a program of reform designed to in- 
crease the productiveness of the soil. The state and 
the landlord should co-operate to secure the farming 
of the land in larger units where the advantages re- 
sulting from increased capital outlay, up-to-date 
equipment, and trained management will increase 
the yield and provide a satisfactory career for the 
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rural population. Steps should be taken to bring to 
the country people the amenities of life enjoyed in 
the better urban areas. Decentralization of industry 
would not only improve living conditions for many 
of the factory workers but would serve to revitalize 
the countryside as well. 


William Carey: especially his missionary principles. 
By A. H. Ovussoren. Leyden: Sijhoff’s Vit- 
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